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reasons that Custom Designed and Hand-Made Reisner 
Consoles are preferred the world over. In no other console 
do you find the evidences of fine workmanship that are 
found in the Reisner console. Each console is designed and 
built to the exact specifications of the customer, including 
the Reisner all-electric action. Each console is custom 
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finished to assure perfect harmony with its setting. 


From among the many models represented above, there 
is a Reisner Console for your church, lodge or home. 


For an assurance of quality, dependability and func- 
tional beauty . . . depend on Reisner, leader of the organ 
industry for over half a century. 
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(American Music Edition) 


August 19th through August 30th 
Premiere Performance Boys Town, Nebraska 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh Chant, Polyphony, Contemporary Music, Liturgy 
May 21, 1957 History of Music, Boy Choir, Seminars 
THE MENDELSSOHN CHOIR (150 voices) 3 Hours Credit, Creighton University 
Russell Wichmann, Conductor Flor Peeters Dom Ermin Vitry 
Virgil Fox, Organist James Welch Paul Koch 


Trumpet and Timpani Rev. Francis Brunner Roger Wagner 


Rev. Richard Schuler James Welch 


Rev. Francis Schmitt 


from Pittsburgh Symphony 


May 26, 1957 
} The Choir of Grace Church, Colorado Springs Apply: Music Department 
Dr. Julius Baird, Organist and Choirmaster Boys Town, Nebraska 
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@ HENRY HOKANS AT ALL SAINTS 
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Early American 


George G. Hook, Maker, Salem 


(See article on page 143) 
Photo Credit: Essex Institute, Salem, Mas. 
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ie * Fhxsiconth Century O, an 


Barbara J. Owen 


o new awakening of consciousness concerning organ 


construction and tone may certainly be said to be 

now a distinct reality. Organs now being built, 
both on this continent and in England and Europe are 
largely on a high artistic plane, and landmarks are being 
passed with increasing frequency. 

We are not forgetting the past, either, particularly in 
Europe, where many builders hold the organ of the 
Baroque and Rococo periods as tonally ideal. Here in 
America, we are quite conscious of this ideal, and it re- 
flects greatly in the taste of our builders, players, and 
music lovers. The popularity of recent recordings made 
by prominent artists, many of them Americans, on Euro- 
pean organs of Baroque or contemporary design, shows 
an undeniable trend on the part of the lay music lover, 
and the frequency during recent times of related articles 
appearing in musical trade magazines and papers is in- 
dicative of the great professional interest. Terms like 
upperwork, transient sounds, tracker action, slide chests, 
low pressure, cohesive tone, and the like are rapidly be- 
coming part of the organists' vocabulary, yet the picture 
conjured up by these terms is invariably that of an early 
European organ, or a contemporary copy of one. Why? 

Albert Schweitzer maintains that the art of organ 
building reached a peak of tonal and mechanical perfec- 
tion between the years 1840 and 1870, just before the 
decadent period began to set in. He speaks, of course, 
of Europe “alone. But were there no organs built in 
America during this period? Or, if so, were they too 
limited, crude, or insignificant to bear mention? The 
answer to both these questions is in a very emphatic nega- 


tive. Some say that America is now in a golden age of . 


organ building. If this is so, then the present era must 
be called the second golden age, the first one having 
come during, roughly speaking, the 1840-1860 period of 
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This fascinating example of early 
American organ building came to TAO from Miss Barbara 
J. Owen, one of the prime movers of the Organ Historical 
Society, founded last summer. 

The organ stands, in playable condition, in the Essex 
Institute, Salem, Massachusetts, and bears a nameplate 
reading ''George G. Hook, Maker, Salem." The organ is 
the first of over 5,000 organs built by Elias and George 
Hook, later Hook and Hastings. Its exquisite workmanship 
not only shows the influence of Hook's tutor, William 
Goodrich. but also that of this father, master cabinetmaker 
William Hook. It is a "'G" organ, built in 1827, and has 
the following ranks: Stopped Diapason 8 ft., Dulciana 8 
ff, Principal 4 ft., Flute 4 ft., Twelfth 22/3 ft., and 
Fifteenth 2 ft. This was a fairly common combination of 
stops for small organs during the first half of the 19th 
century in America. TAO is arateful to Miss Owen for 
sending on this picture and looks forward to more of the 
same in the future. 
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which Schweitzer speaks, and having reached a height of 
artistry that parallels our own. 


here is always a danger, of course, in setting a thing 

within a narrow time limit, for true artistry pays 

little heed to time. Actually, truly tonally artistic 
organs were being built in this country from the middle of 
the |8th century on. The Moravian school of that period, 
which culminated in the great David Tannenberg, built 
instruments of such beauty of tone and durability of work- 
manship that an canadian percentage of them have 
survived down to the present day. Though during the 
18th century the great part of the organ: building talent 
in the country was concentrated in Pennsylvania, there 
were, in the beginning of the |9th century, a number of 
artist-builders working in New York City and Boston, the 
most notable of whom, perhaps, was William Goodrich of 
Boston. However, there was not a great amount of 
organs built in the United States prior to almost the 
middle of the first half of the I9th century. Religious 
sentiment played no small part in this, particularly in New 
England. The story of the Brattle organ and its refusal 
by the church to which it was given is familiar to all. There 
are many similar stories, including one which concerns 
the offer of a troubled church elder to pay the price of 
his church's new imported organ for the right of dumping 
it into Boston harbor (he didn't, and it recently appears 
that this particular organ is still with us, behind a later 
case and console and in a different church). The reason 
that the Moravian school flowered so early was simply 
because music had, and still has, a profound place in the 
Moravian faith. Needing good organs in their new land, 
they built them. Members of other faiths, considering 
organs unnecessary, or in some cases even sinful, turned 
their talents and ingenuity elsewhere, and churches bold 
enough to want to "worship God by machinery'’ generally 
imported from England. For some time, the majority of 
organs built in New England were of the genus known as 
“parlor organs," and were made as a side item by in- 
genious Yankees whose main trade was either cabinetry 
or the making and selling of all kinds of musical instru- 
ments. Many of these parlor organs have found their 
way into either museums or small churches, and some of 
them show extremely refined workmanship and a good 
understanding of tonal concepts and voicing. They gen- 
erally ranged in size from two stops to seven or eight, had 
no pedal and only one manual, frequently no swell, and 
were very compact, with tasteful woodwork, if simple. 
Diapason tone was prominent in the tonal design, and the 
chorus generally included a mixture or a mutation. 


ei ge organs built in the very early period repre- 


sented high artistic achievement and perhaps un- 

equalled tonal refinement, they suffered inade- 
quacies of size and mechanism, making their use in various 
types of literature somewhat limited. Many had no pedal- 
board, and those pedalboards found on these old organs 
rarely exceeded an octave in compass, though there is 
evidence that David Tannenberg used a 25-note pedal- 
board on some of his larger organs. This is undoubtedly 
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due to the German influence (Johann Klemm, one of the 
founders of the Moravian school, is said to have once 
worked for Silbermann), whereas the lack of adequate 
pedalboards on organs of other builders at the beginning 
of the 19th century was due to their English background. 
Organs influenced by the English school, particularly those 
built around Boston, were often built to the G compass, 
having 59 manual notes from low G to F in alt, usually 
omitting the lowest G sharp. This may be a reason why 
the “'window-shaking bass" often receives mention in con- 
temporary accounts of these organs, for the Pedal actually 
extended four or five notes into the 32-foot register. 
Occasionally, an organ was built to the F compass. In 
two-manual organs, however, only the Great extended 
the full range, the Swell generally ending at tenor G or 
F. Thomas Appleton, George Stevens, and E. & G. G. 
Hook are known to have built to the extended compass, 
particularly in larger organs, into the 40's. 


ost of the church organs built in the 20's and 30's 
1) were one-manual affairs which always included a 
diapason chorus as complete as size would allow, 
containing at least the 8ft., 4 ft. and 2 ft. pitches on the 
smaller organs, plus a Twelfth and a Mixture or some- 
times a Tierce on the more average-sized ones. Larger 
ones sometimes included an extra mixture, and sometimes 
even a Larigot. The quality of this chorus, in the work of 
most builders, left little to be desired. Though generally 
not a big sound, it had a wonderful silvery quality. In 
addition to this chorus, there were usually flutes of 8 and 
4 ft. pitches, often one wood and one metal. The Melodia 
and Chimney Flute were most common, and not infre- 
quently contained distinct and uniform transient sounds. 
Often there was but one string, and that a very mild Dulci- 
ana. If there was a reed, it was either a very bright 
Trumpet, or a stop which was labeled Oboe but in timbre 
was more similar to the Trumpet, though milder. If there 
was a Pedal, it contained but one large-scaled covered 
wood stop generally called a Sub Bass or Bourdon, but 
sometimes given labels such as ‘Double Stopped Diapa- 
son, or even "Open Diapason,’ (which it rarely was, 
Pedal opens not coming into use until later, and then only 
in larger organs). 
onal excellence was achieved at a date considerably 
earlier than the 1840-1870 period. The Moravians 
achieved it in the late |8th century, and in New 
York and Boston it came between |820 and 1840. It is 
a pity, and indeed a real loss, that so few organs from 
this period of beautifully refined tone still exist. It was 
not until the 40's and 50's, however, that demand, ma- 
terials, and mechanical improvements were able to catch 
up with the tonal development. With these improvements, 
a tonally superior and mechanically flexible instrument was 
possible, one that would meet the demands of any usage. 
Existing good-sized two and three manual instruments 
from the 50's and 60's prove this beyond a doubt. Most 
of them have all their original parts; and some (which 
have been fortunate to have received regular maintenance) 
are still in almost perfect condition tonally and mechani- 
cally. Many of them prove that our American builders 
were not only capable of skilled pipemaking and artistic 
voicing, but could also produce a light, effective, and 
durable tracker action. 


+ must be remembered that during the early period 
the main use of any organ was the accompaniment 
of congregational singing in the church. Except for 
the very largest Episcopal and Lutheran churches (which 
were consequently able to import organs to suit their 
needs), there was no service music besides congregational 
singing. Choirs did not come into general acceptance 
until after the turn of the 19th century (and sang un- 
accompanied in most churches anyway), and ‘'voluntaries" 
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were still little used. Real organists also were few, though 
many a self-trained musician could learn the few familiar 
oe (often just one for each metre) necessary to 
eep the service going. As late as the 1840's George 
Jardine found it profitable to sell ‘barrell organs;" 
".. .of inestimable value in country churches, where or- 
ganists are difficult to be procured." A few of these bar- 
rel organs, by Jardine and others, are still in existence, and 
can play from three to a dozen hymn-tunes. 


o fully appreciate one of these early organs, then, 

one must play a few good solid hymn-tunes on one. 

Doing this, one will not fail to see why, when later 
builders were making larger organs, this chaste and func- 
tional design which constituted the old one-manual ac- 
companimental organ became, unaltered, the Great organ 
of these instruments. It will also be seen why it is an 
unwritten law that on the larger 19th century organs one 
should never couple anything to the Great in accompany- 
ing hymns, for this is still the function of this division, for 
which it was designed. The addition of any other division 
would only serve to obscure the wonderful clarity of the 
old Great. Though not designed with contrapuntal music 
in mind, this scheme, voiced in the clear and bright man- 
ner in which it was, is ideal for the execution of that type 
of music. Since we have only recently emerged from a 
period in which the Great organ had degenerated to 
something like a vestigial appendix and the Swell (bol- 
stered by many high-pressure reeds) was supreme, we can 
truly appreciate again the value of a complete Great 
division as is found in these older organs, and, fortunately, 
in most of our new ones. 


robably the first great builders of the 1|820-1870 
P period, and certainly the first to build church or- 

gans of any size and distinction, were Henry 
Erben of New York, and Thomas Appleton of Boston. Er- 
ben built from 1821 to 1881 and Appleton from around 
1809 to 1868. Of the former's ate many excellent ex- 
amples remain, scattered along the entire eastern sea- 
board from Maine to South Carolina, with a good cross 
section concentration in and around New York City which 
shows that Erben excelled equally in the making and voic- 
ing of both large and small organs. Of the latter's work, 
with its beautifully refined voicing and fine workmanship, 
only too few examples remain to testify to their builder's 
genius. The same is true of Appleton's teacher and one- 
time partner, William Goodrich. (Any reader having 
knowledge of the existence of any organs by these two 
builders will be doing the writer a service by informing 
her about same.) 


here is a marked tonal difference separating the first 

and second halves of the I9th century. In the first 

half, a gentle, silvery quality was typical. Though 
nicking was used, the speech was very prompt and con- 
tained a certain amount of transient sounds. This was 
perhaps due to the extremely low wind pressures em- 
ployed, and also possibly because the nicks were shallow 
and often widely spaced. In the second half (50's through 
the 70's), the ensemble takes on a more rough, fiery quali- 
ty, yet still with great brilliance, clarity and quickness, 
though with a loss of some of the transient sounds. A 
good amount of brightness in the chorus, plus lack of any 
heaviness, was a characteristic that carried through from 
the |8th century right to the early 70's. By the 70's, 
though, the 8 ft. line was beginning to become more 
—. and thick flutes and heavier diapasons with 
ess harmonic development than previously were beginning 
to appear on the scene. Acceptable tonal design and 
sound managed to retain a foothold until around the 80's, 
however, when the deluge of muddiness began to descend 
which pretty thoroughly quenched the tonal fire for almost 
fifty years. Perhaps the single school to hold out longest 
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in favor of bright choruses was the ''German belt,"’ which 
extended from Baltimore to St. Louis for the whole second 
half of the 19th century, and of which such firms as Kil- 
gen, Pilcher and Moller are survivors. 


y the middle of the 19th century, the art of organ 
fs building in this country had expanded greatly and 

had made great advances. It had moved out of 
the small shop and into the factory; it had been raised 
from a sideline status to a full fledged profession. It 
was one industry seemingly little affected by the Civil 
War (though some builders, such as George Hutchings, 
were known to have fought in it), and some of the best 
examples of the art come from the early 60.'s. Among 
the foremost and nationally recognized builders of this 
period were E. & G. G. Hook (later Hook & Hastings) and 
George Hutchings of Boston, William A. Johnson of 
Westfield, and Henry Erben and George Jardine of New 
York. Other builders, though less well known, and smaller 
in output, did equally artistic work. Among these were 
George Stevens, George H. Ryder (with whom Ern- 
est Skinner once worked as an apprentice), William B. D. 
Simmons and Edwin L. Holbrook of Massachusetts; George 
Marklove of upstate New York; Richard Ferris, J. H. & 
C. S. Odell (now the oldest existing firm in the United 
States), and Hall & Labagh of New York City; John C. B. 
Standridge and Henry Knauff of Philadelphia; and Her- 
man Pomplitz and Henry Niemann of Baltimore, to men- 
tion but a few of the over 400 builders known to have 
worked in this country during the last century. Unfortu- 
nately, towards the end of the last quarter of the !9th 
century, almost all of these builders had either gone out 
of business or were producing inferior work. The only 
bright light in the tonal fog of the 80's and 90's was the 
Roosevelt Organ Works (the last of whose workmen passed 
on in September of 1956). Though Hilborne and Frank 
Roosevelt worked in the same tonal idiom, basically, as 
everyone else, they possessed the artistry (as did Skin- 
ner in the 1920's) to produce good organs in spite of the 
idiom. Or, perhaps it might be better to say that their 
work crowned it, for it nowhere regressed into former 
styles of design and voicing, neither can it be said to have 
initiated anything really new. Like Bach in his day, they 
simply got the best out of the material at hand, and held 
their standards high while everyone else was lowering 
theirs. 


n the 1850-70 period, the tonal concept generally 

followed produced a sound very similar to that which 

is often called “American Classic’ today. Organs 
of that period have a very familiar sound to our contem- 
porary ears. However, the organ with the sound most 
closely resembling the now-much-admired European Bar- 
oque organ is that of the preceeding period, the silvery 
voiced organ of the early 19th century. It is the European 
organ in miniature, scaled to smaller buildings with less 
reverberation, and built half a century after the true 
Baroque style had begun to die out in Europe. Yet, the 
sound of the early American organ has a distinctive quality 
which makes it unlike anything else. The incorporation 
of this sound, plus the fiery quality of the later period, 
into a single modern instrument would, it seems, produce 
something both versatile and beautiful. 


Ithough this is generally considered to be an age of 
enlightenment, and it is true that a greater in- 
terest is being aroused in us towards our own rich 

heritage of organ building, the sad fact remains that many 
fine instruments are still being sacrificed to the gods of 
ignorance and gadgetry. For every old organ restored 
or intelligently rebuilt, many more are being thrown need- 
lessly on the junk pile or hopelessly mutilated by quack 
rebuilders. Only recently was it discovered that one of 
the last largest Appletons in existence, a 2-20 of 1835 in 
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completely original condition, had been sold to a junk 
dealer and destroyed in 1950, to be displaced by a cheap 
electronic (and the word "cheap" in this case refers to 
the sound as well as the price). Such a thing is a crime 
against all religion and art, and yet is perpetrated over 
and over again because people who are tragically ignorant 
of everything involved are too disinterested to consult 
qualified opinion and prefer to listen to the siren-song 
of unscrupulous salesmen and rebuilders who constantly 
dangle the lure of something for next-to-nothing, than to 
their own hearts and consciences. By the time they have 
become aware that they have sold their birthright for 
a mess of pottage, it is too late. That the lay person, 
the music committee, and all other non-professionals who 
generally hold the power of life or death over the organ 
in their church (yes, and even some uninformed or dis- 
interested organists) be made to understand what an or- 
gan really is, is the responsibility of every conscientious 
member of the organ world. This not only involves the 
preservation of worthy older organs, of course, but the 
design and installation of good new ones. It is impossible 
to assume a detached attitude towards this, and yet that 
is exactly what many seem to be trying to do. The bur- 
den is on a small group of earnestly concerned individuals 
(not all of them organists, either), when it should be on the 
whole profession. You yourself can help by taking a 
broader interest in the organ situation in your own com- 
munity. Let your willingness to help and advise churches 
(assuming, of course, you are qualified!), particularly small 
churches, be known. In doing so, you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing you are contributing to the spread of 
knowledge and the improvement of the organ itself. 


Barbara Owen has been seen before in TAO's pages, and we look 
forward to future articles from her facile pen. She is one of the founders 
and most active members of the Organ Historical Society, formed last 
summer in New York, about which TAO hopes to have more information in 
the future for its readers The Editor 
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Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage 
regulation assures an organ of always 
getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—55 pounds of accurately con- 
trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can neither get 
too much voltage nor too little; it will 
always receive the proper voltage for the 
proper amperage. Ask your reputable 
organ technician for your free Orgelectra 
booklet. 
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The design of the new three manual Reuter Organ 
recently installed in this leading Milwaukee Church 
is somewhat unusual in that the third manual controls 
a Gallery Organ, the pipework for which is located 
approximately 100 feet from the Chancel Organ 
on the south side of the nave. 


Such an arrangement was deemed advisable in this 
case for the proper accompaniment of Gallery Choirs 
and the complete support of congregational singing 
within this sanctuary, which is nearly 200 feet in 
length. This Gallery Division, containing its own 
ensemble and Pedal, is in reality a complete instru- 
ment and can be used independently or in conjunction 
with the main organ, which is located in the front 
Chancel area of the church. 


This installation is but one more example of 
Reuter’s ability to design and build each instrument 
in a versatile manner most appropriate to each situ- 
ation. It is most gratifying to us that ever increasing 
numbers of leading churches and educational institu- 
tions are choosing Reuter—confident that such a 
choice will bring to them an instrument of the highest 
caliber built to fulfill their specific requirements. 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


"Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America” 
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T is indeed a strange sort of economy on the part of a 
congregation, whose leaders are usually composed of 
shrewd and hard-headed business men, to invest many 
thousands of dollars in an organ, and expect it to give 
perfect service through the years without attention. If 
proper care is thought about at all, it is only when the 
organist complains, or when the organ gets so badly out of 
tune that even the non-musical members of the congrega- 
tion notice it. 

An organ is a complicated piece of machinery with 
many moving parts, all of which must be kept in perfect 
adjustment if the instrument is to give the kind of service 
expected of it. 

Do you buy a three-thousand dollar automobile and 
spend only enough to keep the gas tank filled? Of course 
not. You have it lubricated and the oil changed regularly 
—you keep the tires inflated, have the battery checked, 
change the plugs when they need it, and have the motor 
tuned and checked periodically. 

How long has it been since your organ was tunec? 
How long since the blower motor was lubricated? Has 
anyone looked in the chambers recently to see if there 
were evidences of leaks in. the ceiling? Water is an 
organ’s worst enemy. Many a church has been faced wth 
a big biil for damage done to the organ by even a small 
quantity of rain leaking through the roof. 

Have you stopped to realize that by neglecting an organ 
you are letting yourself (and your church) in for trouble— 
serious trouble—just as inevitably as if you neglected your 
car? An organ, like an automobile engine, will not stay 
tuned indefinitely. Changes in temperature and humidity 
will change both the pitch and tone of organ pipes. The 
accumulation of dirt in an organ will not only affect the 
speech and tuning of the pipes but the operation of the 
mechanism as well. 

An organ at best is still a rather crude mechanism de- 
spite the great amount of craftsmanship and fine materials 
which go into its manufacture. The organ business is a 
highly competitive one and certain compromises must be 
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made which leave something to be desired from the 
standpoint of technical perfection and modern principles 
of mechanical design. Likewise the profession is a very 
ancient one and organ builders are slow in adopting new 
ideas as long as the old ones continue to work. 

Therefore, since an organ is a machine it must be cared 
for by a competent mechanic at periodic intervals and 
not just when something goes wrong. ‘Preventive main- 
tenance” will frequently enable an organ service man to 
make certain repairs or adjustments which can often pre- 
vent the organ from breaking down completely. The 
necessity for periodic care increases as the organ grows 
older. As parts wear out they must be replaced—the 
organ will need to be cleaned once in a while—and 
eventually a complete overhaul will be necessary. 

The cost of proper maintenance is minute in compari- 
son to the satisfaction and pleasure which the organ can 
give if cared for by a skilled craftsman. Many churches 
have never heard an organ in good tune. Many a choir 
has been blamed for singing off-key when the organ itself 
was to blame. The writer has heard some organs so badly 
out of tune that it would be almost impossible for a choir 
to receive an accurate pitch cue. 

How often should an organ be serviced? This depends 
upon the size of the instrument, its age, presence of dirt, 
conditions of climate and weather, and a number of other 
factors, including the extent of use. 

Right here the writer would like to dispel a myth which 
still exists in many churches: the more an organ is used 
the quicker it will wear out and the more trouble it will 
give. This is simply not so. Why? Most organs contain 
leather pouches of pneumatics which are continually being 
inflated and deflated when the organ is being played. 
This flexing of the leather keeps it pliable and prolongs 
its life. There are many electrical contacts which accumu- 
late dirt and corrosion when the organ stands idle. Pipes 
accumulate dirt, especially reed pipes, and frequent use 
of the organ helps to keep these pipes blown out and free 
of dirt. 

Naturally enough, frequent use will cause certain organ 
parts to wear out sooner that they would otherwise, but 
cost of their replacement is small in comparison to the 
enormous benefit to be gained by frequent use. Churches 
which forbid the use of instruments for teaching and prac- 
tice purposes—to responsible parties for the training of 
young organists—defeat their well-meant intentions in two 
ways. They not only shorten the life of the organ but also 
fail to provide the facilities for the training of church 
musicians whose services some day may be needed in 
these very churches! How many churches, especially in 
small communities, which must get along with the services 
of a pianist who has had perhaps one or two organ lessons 
simply because this pianist was permitted no opportunity 
for organ practice? 

Getting back o the subject of periodic organ care, it 
is recommended that any organ in reasonably good con- 
dition should be serviced at least three times per year. 
Certain conditions of temperature, humidity, dirt or age 
may require that more frequent visits be made. Large 
organs containing many sets of reed pipes and small high- 
pitched pipes requ’re more frequent visits. 

Most churches like to put their best foot forward at 
the Easter and Christmas Seasons and have the organ 
serviced prior to these times. However, from Easter to 
Christmas is a long interval of some seven or eight months 
for an organ to be left unattended. Since the organ will 
not only get out of tune during the summer months but 
trouble sets no schedule for developing, it is important 
that an additional service call be made during these sum- 
mer months. 

A much better tuning job can be done in warm weather. 
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In the winter the heat in the auditorium is frequently not 
turned on until early Sunday morning and because of poor 
air circulation in the organ the pipes do not warm to the 
proper temperature they must have for good speech and 
pitch. During the summer months the temperature for an 
organ remains isirly constant and it is possible to give the 
organ a much betver and truer tuning job than during cold 
weather. 

How many times have you heard the complaint that 
the chimes are out of tune? Chimes do not get out of 
tune with themselves. The organ is entirely at fault in 
this matter since temperature changes affect the pitch of 
pipes greatly but chimes very little. 

The standard pitch of the organ today is A-440. In 
other words, the note A above middle C is tuned to a 
tuning fork which produces 440 vibrations a second and 
the rest of the organ tuned accordingly. This pitch is set 
when the temperature in the organ is approximately 72 
degrees, Fahrenheit. If the temperature of the pipes 
drops, the pitch will drop; if it rises, the pitch will rise 
accordingly. Thus it will be seen that an organ tuned to 
440 at 72 degrees will not stay in tune at that pitch if the 
temperature goes either up or down—will not be in tune 
with chimes or with the piano which some churches use 
along with the organ. The only solution to this is to have 
the organ tuned at least three times per year in order to 
keep the pitch as nearly possible where it should be to 
compensate for changes in temperature. 

Many churches, particularly in colder climates, are find- 
ing it more economical to keep the auditorium to around 
60 degrees during the week instead of forcing the furnace 
to heat from scratch on Sunday mornings. Keeping the 
church relatively warm during the week not only prevents 
forced firing of the heating equipment on Sunday morning 
(which uses a tremendous quantity of fuel), but also helps 
to prevent undue expansion of joints in church furniture 
as well as the organ. All this is in addition to the im- 
nossibility of bringing the organ up to pitch in a few 
hours time. 


Or by a complete examination of the organ can a 
competent maintenance man determine the number 
of times per year which an organ should be serviced. No 
organ man ever became rich doing service work. His 
travelling expenses and overhead allow him a very small 
margin of profit and sometimes a loss. It takes two people 
to tune an organ—one to hold the keys and the other to 
do the tuning. 

A skilled and reliable organ man is worth every cent he 
charges. He has spent many years learning his trade at 
small wages as an apprentice, and, when he does go out 
on his own, finds that it takes years to build up an estab- 
shed clientele. A well equipped service man has a heavy 
investment in materials, tools and equipment. He must 
keep in stock a large inventory of replacement parts and 
materials. and be prepared to service every make of organ. 
He must have a helper. He must carry accident insurance 
on himself and his helper, and property insurance against 
the day when he or his helper slip and fall on a chest full 
of pipes which would cost thousands of dollars to replace. 
The writer has had several bone-breaking falls in the course 
of his work and was once pulled out of a tight place with- 
in cne minute of suffocation. All of these things the organ 
man must take into consideration in setting a fair price 
for his services. 

The cost to a church for service on an average two- 
manual organ in reasonably good condition should not be 
over $100 per year and is usually less. For large in- 
struments this cost will be proportionately higher. Some 
organ men figure that one per cent per annum of the 
original cost of the organ to be a just figure. This ob- 
viously will not hold for a 30-year-old instrument whose 
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original cost may have been only four thousand dollars, 
or for a new fity thousand dollar organ. Forty dollars 
a year would seldom be adequate to cover the obvious 
needs of an old organ and few churches would spend five 
hundred dollars for their new instrument. Therefore 
charges must be made on a basis of the amount of work 
required to keep the organ in good condition regardless 
of age, size or original cost. 

A written service agreement is a necessity if the church 
is to receive dependable organ service. The church 
equipped with such an agreement has first call on the 
services of the organ man since he is bound by the agree- 
ment to make his periodic calls at the times stated in the 
agreement. The following is one form of service agree- 
ment which the writer has used for many years and which 
has been found to be satisfactory and acceptable. 


TUNING AND MAINTENANCE AGREEMENT 
|. CONTRACTOR AGREES: 


a. To assume the maintenance of the organ owned by 
the 

of and to service said organ 
P times per year at regularly stated intervals 
as follows: 
i, 

i 

3. bode. et 
b. To notify the customer several days in advance of 
his visits during cold weather so that the church may be 
heated to proper tuning temperatures and that the 
customer may make the necessary preparations for the 
contractor to carry out his work. 


2. CUSTOMER AGREES: 


a. To furnish heat when required for proper tuning 
temperature. This requires that the heat be turned on 
several hours prior to the scheduled arrival of the con- 
tractor in order that the temperature of the organ will 
be raised to as nearly the same temperature as pos- 
sible as for Sunday services, and by the time the con- 
tractor is ready to begin tuning. 

b. To notify the organist or director of music as to the 
day the contractor is scheduled to arrive in order that 
the organist may prepare and place a written list of 
troubles needing correction on the console. 

c. To provide access to console, chambers and blower 
to the contractor on the day of his visit by having con- 
sole, chambers and blower room unlocked or the keys 
thereto readily accessible to the contractor. 

d. To pay for the service under this agreement the 
sum of per visit, upon completion 
of the work each visit. 


3. BOTH PARTIES AGREE: 


a. That the service rendered under this agreement in- 
cludes the proper tuning of the pipes and correct regu- 
lation of the action on each visit, together with minor 
repairs required. 

b. That the service does not include major repairs made 
necessary by the age of the instrument, damage by 
water, moths, rodents, or other causes beyond the con- 
trol of the contractor. 

c. That in the event any major repairs or replacement 
of parts are found by the contractor to be necessary 
in order to maintain the proper and normal operation 
of the organ, the contractor will make a written report 
to the customer indicating the need of such repairs or 
replacements and will not proceed to make any such 
repairs or replacements without written authorization 
from the customer. 

d. That the contractor will report any hazard which 
exists that might damage the organ, as soon as ob- 
served, and that the customer will take immediate 
action to correct such hazard insofar as possible. 
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e. That the contractor will inspect the blowing and 
generating equipment each visit but does not assume 
the responsibility for these units as they should be 
anal ie a qualified local electrician. 

f. That the contractor will visit the church at the cus- 
tomer's request for the purpose of correcting any con- 
dition or emergency which should arise causing the 
organ to be in such condition as to prohibit its use 
for regularly scheduled services, subject to the follow- 
ing terms: 

1) In the event of such emergency the customer 
agrees to contact a local electrician first to de- 
termine if the trouble may be caused by defective 
wiring, blowing or generating equipment; 

If the trouble is determined to be in the organ 
proper the customer will contact the contractor 
by telephone, telegram, or letter, and describe 
the nature of the trouble in as minute detail as 
possible; 

If the contractor is unable to suggest a temporary 
remedy for the condition he will visit the church 
at once or as soon thereafter as he can possibly 
do so for the purpose of correcting the trouble; 
Cost of this visit will be paid for by the customer 
but will in no case exceed the cost of one regu- 
larly scheduled visit as specified in part 2-d of this 
agreement. 

g. That the contractor is responsible for fulfilling his 
part of this agreement provided that the customer al- 
lows access to the organ and console—for the purpose 
of repair, tuning and maintenance—to only the con- 
tractor or person or persons authorized by the con- 
tractor. The customer is expected to keep the console 
and chambers and blower room securely locked at all 
times wherever possible. 

h. That this agreement may be terminated at any time 

by either party by means of a written notice at least 

30 days in advance of the next regularly scheduled 

visit but that without this notice the agreement con- 

tinues in force from year to year. 
Accepted .... 19 
CONTRACTOR 


2 


— 


3 


4 


CUSTOMER 


HIS agreement is written in understandable, concise 

terms which make clear the obligations assumed by 
both parties. The truly conscientious organ service man 
will make not only the required number of calls per year 
but will endeavor to stop in and give the organ a check- 
up between calls whenever he is in the vicinity. 

Seldom is it necessary for the organ man to make an 
emergency call between visits. The periodic check-up not 
only takes care of the tuning and adjustment found to be 
needed at the time of the visit but also enables him to 
spot potential sources of trouble that could occur before 
his next visit. 

There is no reason for a church having to put up with 
indifferent or dishonest service. It is true that skilled, 
honest organ men are few and far between. The field is 
wide open to any "jackleg'’ who knows one end of a screw- 
driver from the other; but, a line of glib talk will not fix 
an organ any more than will a lack of experience. 

The local representative of the organ company which 
built your organ may lack the necessary qualifications. 
Even the advertisements in organ trade journals are no 
infallible guide to the selection of a good man. So, what 
can you do? In some cases, the service representative of 
the company which built your organ does have the neces- 
sary experience but may be lacking in ethical standards. 
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In other cases you may be able to find an independent 
organ man of good character and experience who can 
do a better job of maintaining your organ than the local 
representative of the company which installed it. 

If satisfactory service cannot be obtained from the loca! 
representative of your builder, contact other churches and 
organists. Find out who takes care of their organs, if his 
charges appear reasonable, if he is dependable, and if 
they have found his services to be entirely satisfactory 
through the years. Any man worth his salt will be glad to 
give you references from any church where he works. 

Beware of the man who comes to your church and offers 
to fix up the organ "for a price.’ Especially if that price 
is substantially lower than that offered by other organ 
men with whom you may have had dealings. There is no 
such thing as a cheap" job. As in most other lines of 
work you get just about what you pay for (and frequently 
much less in organ work, since your church is ignorant on 
the subject anyway). 

Good organ materials are not cheap and neither is 
first class labor. Ordinarily you will find very little dif- 
ference in the prices quoted by two or three top organ 
men bidding on the same job and using the same high 
quality materials. The Bible tells us that the ‘laborer is 
worthy of his hire." A capable and conscientious organ 
man is a craftsman of the highest order in both an art and 
science which dates back many centuries. Organ men are 
not organized, pay no union dues, and as a body have 
no bargaining agent to set a minimum standard of wages 
for them. Some will dig every cent they can out of a 
church. The average organ man, however, will base his 
charges on a fair scale comparable to that any skilled 
worker would charge. 

Organ service men are human. They would like to be 
treated as human beings by the churches with which they 
deal. If some organ men have turned cynics and atheists 
the reason may be found in the treatment of them by the 
authorities of certain churches who feel that they are 
conferring a favor on the service man by "‘allowing'’ him 
to work on their instruments. Frequently, these organs 
have been neglected for years and are little but piles of 
iunk and a headache. Organ men are frequently in a 
peculiar position of knowing a great deal more about 
churches than might be suspected. Organists are a talka- 
tive lot and will often confide in the organ man to a con- 
siderable extent since he is an outsider. Many a juicy tid- 
bit about the working of a church is gleaned in this way. 


AY your organ man promptly for his services. He 
has to live, too. Treat him with the same courtesy 
and consideration that you would any other skilled worker 
on whom your church depends for the upkeep of its 
equipment. Don't hang over his shoulder while 4 works 
and try to tell him how to do his job. It is his job and if 
he doesn't know it, get rid of him and get somebody else! 
A complete set of keys to console, chambers, and blower 
room should be made and kept readily available to the 
organ man and in a place known only to him. Some 
churches will give the service man these keys, plus a key 
to an outside door. How many hours have been wasted 
making phone calls or driving around trying to locate 
keys! Secretaries will say “there should be a key around 
here someplace.’ Organists may be teaching or out of 
town and cannot be reached. The secretary's desk is no 
place to keep such things as keys since the desk and the 
office are usually locked at night and the organ man usual- 
ly gets to the church before the secretary. 

The organist has an obligation to the organ man by 
keeping a note pad on the console at all times and making 
notations of trobule as they arise. Some times these 
troubles will disappear; but, as usually happens, the or- 
ganist fails to make note of the trouble, the trouble fails 
to appear for the service man but re-appears the follow- 
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ing Sunday. The service man gets the blame for some- 
thing he did not know existed. How could he? 

It is certainly a tremendous advantage for the organ ser- 
vice man to be an experienced organist, as the writer has 
found—to be able to play with a critical ear. Many me- 
chanical and tonal imperfections can be spotted only in 
this way. Since few organ men can rattle off a Bach 
Toccata as readily as they can replace a magnet, the 
burden of responsibility rests with the organist by leaving 
a detailed account of troubles as and when they occur. 
Even if the trouble fails to appear for the organ man dur- 
ing his visit he will know that it did occur, determine its 
cause, and nine times out of ten prevent its repetition. 


| final word to organists: be specific! Which E 
is too soft? Is it on the Swell? Great? Pedal? 
ls it the second from the bass end or the one at the top? 
ls it the Salicional or the Diapason? When one realizes 
there are several hundred E's in an organ, anything the 
organist can do to narrow down the field will save the 
organ man considerable time. 

An organ man can pretty generally size up an organist's 
capabilities, or lack of them, by the complaints which are 
made about the organ. Usually, the less experience, the 
more complaints, and some of them quite unreasonable. 
Experienced organists realize that even the best and finest 
organs have some limitations and learn to live with them. 
In the case of older instruments, peculiar wheezes, grunts, 
and gasping noises have a way of putting in an appearance, 
some of which may be caused by changes in the weather, 
others by the ravages of time and the unskilled ministra- 
tions of organ men over the years. If organists would only 
accept all this as inevitable their lot would be a far 
happier one—and so would that of the organ man. 
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NOTES ON BACH — V 






7 ff 
Gilman = Toccata and Fugue in D minor (organ or pedal 
harpsichord) 
> = 
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Tradition all too often ‘‘consecrates" distortions; 
it creates chains of distortions 

arising in the first instance only 

from the personal interpretations 

of distinguished performers 

and by the exaggerations of later ones. 
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ELABORATION OF THE FERMATA 
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Frequently there are cadenzas written in without any 
fermata indications: 


he usual explanation of the fermata sign 
is that it indicates a note to be held—a definite pause. 

Fermatas occur at the end of each line of all 
Lutheran hymn tunes, and are universally interpreted as 
indication of breathing places as well as pauses. But the Concerto in E Major (violin) 
exciting musical connotation of this sign is concerned 
with elaboration and improvisation. We are quite 
familiar with this function of the fermata sign as it ap- 
pears above the traditional 6/4 chord in the instru- 
mental concerti of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, as 
the indication for an improvised cadenza. 

In the concerto with orchestral accompaniment the fer- Fugue in D Major (Well Tempered Keyboard, Book 1) 
mata indication is universally observed and an elaborate 
cadenza is properly inserted; but the same indication in 
a solo cantata is generally interpreted as merely a pause. 
This of course is incorrect. The basic form of the sonata 
and the concerto is very similar, and any fermata in- 
dication in the sonata should be proportionately realized. 
In Bach scores many points of elaboration are ignored 
or briefly nodded to in the form of a slight pause, but 
rarely does any performer indulge in the elaboration 
which Bach and all of his contemporaries intended and 
expected. Bach proved more enlightening in this matter 
for he frequently wrote out cadenzas or some other form 
of elaboration. The clearest indication of this practice 
can be readily observed in the illustration below, show- 
ing Bach’s treatment of elaboration in a chorale: 


Allein Gott in her Hoh’ sei Ehr’ 




















Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott, Vater 














Numerous instances in Bach’s scores show the fermata 
sign at a cadential point with no written out elaboration: 






Similar fermata elaborations are also found in Bach's 






simplest keyboard settings of the following chorales: Prelude in B Flat minor (Well Tempered Keyboard, 
Herr Jesu Christ dich zu uns wend Book 1) 
In dulci jubilo vo 






Gelobet sei’st du, Jesu Christ 

Lobt Gott, ihr Christen all’ zugleich 

Vom Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her 
All of these examples follow an identical pattern of 
introducing cadenzas at the fermata signs—flourishes 
which separate the choral phrases and yet tie them firmly 
together. Fugue in G Major (organ) 









“~~ 





Ir many of Bach’s scores the fermata sign appears, of- 
ten followed by a short flourish or a very élaborate 
piece of display, and usually this deliberate break in the 
basic rhythmic pulse occurs toward the close of a compo- 
sition, or a section thereof: 







Prelude in C minor (Well Tempered Keyboard, Book 1) 
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Comparative proof of the fact that such instances are 
invitations to elaboration is clearly seen in the following 
example from a keyboard Fugue in D Minor. The point of 
elaboration, almost identical with that in the organ Fague 
in G Major, is shown in the two versions appearing in the 
Bach-Gesellschaft. You will readily observe that there is 
no fermata sign anywhere in the cadence pattern, only a 
diminished seventh chord followed by a rest and a few 
concluding chords. The accompanying cadenza, one of 
rather lengthy proportions, was probably written by Bach 
for one of his students to perform, for with his gifts for 
improvisation he would have added his own cadenza at this 
oint. The following illustration is taken directly from the 
Bach-Gesellschaft, Vol. 36, pp. 167-8: 














he approach to, and the position of the C# diminished 

seventh chord in the above quotation from the Fugue 
in D minor will be found to be very similar to that instance 
in the organ Fugue in G Major previously illustrated. There 
can be little doubt of the appropriateness and _ historical 
correctness of fermata elaboration in the form of a cadenza 
in the organ piece once the parallel is clearly seen. Actually, 
the optional cadenza in the Fugue in D minor can be used 
at the fermata sign in the Fugue in G Major, with some 
slight adaptations to fit the technical limits of the instru- 
ment. My feeling is that a short cadenza or flourish is more 
fitting for the organ piece because of the position of the 
fermata sign within the body of the composition, immediate- 
ly preceding the stretto. If, in the organ work, the fer- 
mata sign appeared at the close of the composition, I would 
readily recommend using the interpolated cadenza of the 
Fugue in D minor; but because the occasion for elaboration 
occurs considerably before the concluding cadence in the 
organ piece, the complete cadenza seems out of proportion. 
In its stead a simple flourish accomplishes the desired result 
of completely breaking the established rhythmic pulse. Be- 
low is a very simple realization as a guide; however, per- 
formers who care to should feel quite free to elaborate at 
greater length if they so desire: 


Fugue in G Major (organ) 


[~ 


? i 
b 

There are many more instances of invitation to melodic 
elaboration in Bach's music, especially in the works for 
keyboard. These are too numerous to list but can be readily 
identified by careful examination and comparison. The 
Well Tempered Keyboard is alive with indications for ca- 
dential elaboration, and because these are universally over- 
looked by keyboardists, a listing of a few of the more 
obvious opportunities may prove valuable to students and 
performers—are mentioned to the reader for his further 
study and exploitation. 
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Fugue in B Flat minor 


Fugue in E minor 


Prelude in F Sharp minor 





Prelude in B minor 





hese are all instances in which fermata elaboration of 
some sort is in order, to ‘awaken unusual attentive 
ness” as Philip Emanuel Bach suggests. The manner of 
elaborating may vary from a prolonged arpeggiation of the 
fermata chord, a simple flourish, to a fanciful cadenza of 
some proportions; choice of these is entirely dependent 
upon the ability and judgment of the performer. There are 
many more instances 8 to elaboration that have not been 
listed in this chapter, for lack of space. The reader should 
have no trouble recognizing these occasions once he is aware 
of the possibilities, and it is to be hoped that he will accept 
the invitation to express himself when the score permits it. 
Oo” of the most important fermata signs in the whole 
range of music occurs in the final measures of Bach's 
Passacaglia und Thema Fugatum, The formal intensity of 
the music which precedes this sign, about fifteen glorious 
minutes of contrapuntal splendor, seems to cry for the ex- 
plosive release that results from a burst of fireworks in a 
brilliant cadenza—a breaking away from the formality of 
studied writing and into the freedom of an improvised 
cadenza, in the manner of a_ solo concerto. The fermata 
sign is there, “eatin over a widespread D Flat chord, fol- 
lowed by an abrupt return via the dominant to the original 
tonality of C minor. 
longing the D Flat chord is as insufficient as it would be in 
a piano or violin concerto, were the orchestra to hold the 
traditional 6/4 chord for an extended time and them pro- 
ceed with the final measures, omitting the cadenza entirely. 
This would be lustily condemned by listeners who, never- 
theless, sit complacently and accept a similar omission by 
an organist. 

For those who would hesitate to improvise a cadenza at 
this important turn of events, there is a written-out cadenza 
at the close of Bach organ Prelude and Fugue in F minor 
which fits perfectly into the framework of the Passacaglia. 
The following illustrates its admirable incorporation: 


The usual —— of merely pro- 
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Passacaglia und Thema Fugatum 
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The next chapter in Gilman Chase's NOTES ON BACH will be concerncd 
with ''Performance'' and will appear in the July issue. 








Touch and Go 
Mebille Smith 


Again, one of TAO's staff writers feels in a slightly humorous vein, 
as he did last February in his article titled ""C and Non C." The author, 
director of the Longy School of Music in Cambridge, Massachusetts, will 
now take a short sabbatical while acting as director of the Third Annual 
Europan Organ Tour offered by Esplanade Travel Service. He has promised 
a report to TAO on this interesting and profitable venture. The Editor 


°°@ n again, off again" seems to be the motto of 


many organists in these times. Once the key 

has been put down and the pipe made to 
speak, the responsibility of the player is apparently con- 
sidered fulfilled. He can serenely pass on to the next 
note or chord, leaving the pipes whose speech is in pro- 
gress to shift for themselves. How long the wind stays 
in the pipe, or indeed whether it stays there long enough 
to reach its destination is apparently a matter of some 
indifference, so long as the next note is "hit’’ on time. 


wo acts of touch are involved in playing the organ, 
namely—letting the air into the pipes at the desired 
moment, and preventing it from staying there any 
longer than desired. Both these acts require serious and 
equal attention. The attention of many contemporary 
organists, however, seems to be uniquely riveted in per- 
formance upon the first of these two acts, and indeed 
there are organists now before the public who retain the 
valve in an open position for so short an interval of time 
with each act of touch that the full tone of the pipe is 
rarely produced—the wind which is injected into the foot 
of the pipe has hardly had time to travel to the languid 
and the mouth of the pipe before its propulsion is termi- 
nated by the closing of the valve. What wind does reach 
the tone-producing portion of the pipe is of so little 
consequence that only the higher overtones are activated. 
The speech of the pipe is thus rendered incomplete, per- 
cussive and only partly realized, like a singer who knows 
how to use only a part of the voice, and whose tone pro- 
duction remains nasal and monotonous. Even though 
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such a special effect may occasionally have its place, as a 
common procedure it seems, to say the least, questionable. 
et us for the moment confine our attention to the 
act of producing the tone, that is—letting the wind 
into the desired pipe or pipes. This initial act of 
touch has fallen to a new low with organists who in the 
"enlightened" countries must play only organs with 
electric action. The valve which admits the air to the 
pipe, whether it be an individual valve under the pipe 
opening or the large valve of the slider chest mechanism, 
can open in just one way, and at just one speed. The 
electric contact is made, and there you are—as if by 
magic the valve opens. Just as easy as ringing a door- 
bell—what could be simpler, more ingenious, more ‘'mod- 
ern'’ and more monotonous. So remarkable is this mecha- 
nism that one wonders why piano manufacturers do not 
also adopt it. Think of the labor saved—no more dreary 
expenditure of energy to put down the keys! Loud and 
soft tones produced alike with a minimum of exertion. 
No need to "press harder" or use more muscle or weight 
when playing fortissimo; differences of dynamics could 
no doubt be arranged for by some electronic device or 
other—at any rate, the old-fashioned labor of putting 
down the keys by sheer muscular intention could be largely 
eliminated! The only impediment is that, for the pianist, 
such an arrangement would be psychologically devastating, 
as it has been for the organist. 
Electric pianos have been invented and they 
have been demonstrated before the public. Since 
the art of playing the piano, however, deals large- 
ly with the production of a chosen intensity of 
tone, such instruments could never be accepted 
by performers of artistic sensibility. 
t has in recent years been predicated, and maintained 
vigorously by those who through habit or perhaps 
through some vested interest prefer to believe it, 
that touch itself has little to do with organ playing 
Since it is self-evident that the loudness of tone cannot 
be varied by the pressure of the finger, it is easy to sup- 
pose that one means of opening the valve for the admis- 
sion of air into the pipe is as good as another. Besides, 
it would be humiliating to admit that the "progress" of 
modern electric action, fostered of course by builders of 
superior intelligence in countries with technical know-how, 
is in the last analysis inferior to old methods of the horse 
and buggy age. But let us read the words of an '‘esthete" 
of the organ Jean Huré, a sensitive and informed French 
musician whose artistic sensibilities must reject any such 
simplistic form or reasoning. | quote from his valuable 


book, L'Esthétique de l'Orgue, published by Senart, 1923. 


It is inexact to say, as is too often said, 
that the touch" of the organist counts for 
nothing in the expressiveness of his play- 
ing. To be sure he will not be able, by the 
pressure of a finger, to give to a bourdon 
the sound of a trumpet; the keyboard of the 
organ is much less "expressive than that 
of the piano where, by a simple modifica- 
tion of touch, one can obtain the most 
subtle nuances and even of timbre. . . 

Nevertheless at the moment when the 
key is struck, the moment when the valve 
itself is activated, the attack of the organist 
can have the most diversified characteris- 
tics. Let us suppose, for example, an at- 
tack which is indecisive and timid;—the 
valve opened slowly, will at first admit only 
a small quantity of air into the pipe, then 
little by little, the normal amount. From 
this there will result for the ear a distur- 
bance (malaise) for not more than a fif- 
teenth of a second, but which is neverthe- 
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less very perceptible. A sort of false emis- 
sion, a disagreeable whistling sound preced- 
ing the full speech of the fundamental 
sound will persist in our auditory memory, 
to the point of ruining for us the timbre of 
the instruments .. . 
This slowness of attack may, in certain 
cases, be justified. All depends upon the 
character of the timbre being used and the 
piece which is being executed. 
he author goes on to say that, at the opposite pole 
4 from this slow and indecisive attack is the brusque 
and violent attack which, admirable as it may be 
in a ‘grand choeur" with many pipes speaking at once, 
is out of place when playing Voix Celestes, for example. 
The wind, he goes on to say, is precipitated brusquely 
into the pipes—one has the impression of a percussion, 
especially if the organ is well constructed. ‘'It is this 
rude attack which is now generally taught, to the detriment 
of any other,’ he says. "The French school of former 
epochs understood differently the teaching of the art of 
organ playing. A special mode of attack was recom- 
mended for each different register, a fact which can easily 
be verified by reference to the writings of several old 
masters.” 

t is apparent that M. Huré predicates his remarks upon 
the organ with mechanical or "'tracker'’ action. Only 
with this type of control can the organist influence 

the speed with which the wind enters the pipe. There are 
to be sure organ experts and performers who state cate- 
gorically that this is all nonsense. You put down the key, 
and there you are. Whether we are dealing with pneu- 
matic, electric, or tracker action, the valve opens, and 
there is an end to it! 
"The organist may imagine he hears a difference 
in sound when he depresses a key rapidly on a 





The Newest — 


Since 1846, generation upon generation of 
skilled Estey craftsmen have established a 
world-wide reputation as builders of the 
finest organs. 


Estey’s rare experience of more than a 
century is, of course, abetted by the newest 
concepts of tonal design and constructive 
achievement. 








tracker organ, as compared to when he presses 


it slowly down. Actually there is no difference. 
(The Diapason, Oct. 1955, p. 32) The author 
thus neatly disposes with one simple assertion 
which is however based on no evidence, of this 
whole question. 


Huré goes on to discuss electric actions. "If 
M. we suppose these actions to be perfectly con- 

structed," he says, ‘these keyboards permit 
the opening of the valve and consequently the introduction 
of air into the pipes at the exact moment when the key 
produces the contact. This opening of the valve is 
brusque and uniform,—the air is always introduced in the 
same manner into the pipe. Timid beginners, whom one 
can hardly listen to without a smile, acquire as if by a 
miracle as soon as they put their fingers on the keyboard 
the same touch as organists of some development; on the 
other hand, on these same instruments, the greatest virtu- 
oso loses some of his most precious qualities." 


ven with electric action, the absence of an expressive 

touch may be a detriment. Organists brought up 

on tracker organs who then play electric keyboards 
bring with them a certain sensitivity, even if it be only 
in imagination, which is noticeable in their playing. Frus- 
trated in certain directions, such as possibility of opening 
the valve at differing speeds, they nevertheless find some 
compensating means of playing expressively through touch 
alone. These deal for the most part with greater atten- 
tion to the release of the keys—all the varieties of legato 
and staccato, from the utmost overlapping legato, or 
simulated portamento, to the briefest staccato are em- 
ployed. Each of these and all the intermediate stages has 
its own mode of touch, some employing only finger 
pressure, others hand and arm weight, others incisive finger 
power, and so on. It is certain that the brusque down- 


ward movement of the whole forearm into the keys which 
(Continued on bottom of page 156) 
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Isn't It Crazy? 


Magazine carried a full page ad by the Armstrong 

Cork Company, the presumed purpose of which 
was to sell readers on the utter need for acoustical treat- 
ment in the home. The picture of a young woman with 
index fingers in her ears was captioned ‘Take This 4- 
Second Sound Test. Just put your fingers in your ears. 
Hear how the amazing Armstrong Ceiling would Sound- 
Condition Your Home." 

About fifteen seconds of serious thought—by any mu- 
sician at least—would show how downright silly this 
whole idea is. Imagine what music—any kind—would 
sound like if your ears were permanently plugged so that 
only an anemically vapid carbon of intended sound could 
reach you. This, of course, is precisely what has happened 
in all those churches where commercial acoustical ab- 
sorbents have been shoved in by the car load. We are 
all aware of the mockery which has resulted in the sound 
of music in worship in such rooms. 

And now that the church has apparently been sold down 
the river ( likewise all church musicians forced to work in 
sO gruesome an acoustical atmosphere), the makers of 
these absorbents are descending en masse on the home. 
| grant that there is much noise in ordinary healthy family 
living which could well stand quite a bit of decible !evel 
reducing. Whether or no this will be accomplished by 
making each and every room into an auditory padded cell, 
however, is a highly debatable point. Here again the 
intelligent inclusion of an acoustics engineer—one who 
functions strictly apart from commercial interest—will be 
the saving grace to keep laymen from going hog wild 
on another type of do-it-yourself spree which the smaller 
sized type in the ad suggests. It is an established fact 
among informed acoustics people that the padding of 
any entire surface—ceiling or walls is NOT the best 
solution to problems for auditory comfort. | shall venture 
to guess that if a body is inclined to treat acoustically 
the ceiling of a living room, for example, he will be well 
advised to consider only the peripheral area, leaving the 
center hard-surfaced and reflective. 

lease understand that | am not out with blood in my 

eye toward a goal of extermination for acoustics 

materials makers. | propose that it is away past 
time that all of us take a seriously considered moment tor 
evaluation of this sound-conditioning infiltration going on 
on all sides of us. 

Since the primary purpose of commercial acoustical 
absorbents is to control noise, there may be some case for 
judicious consideration in the home, as alluded to above. 
You of course will be the final judge of this since it con- 
cerns your own private property. As this page has be- 
fore stated and will, sasteabhy, repeatedly in the future, 
sound conditioning for the church is a matter of insula- 
tion—the exclusion of outside, unwanted noise. This will 
not be achieved by padding interior surfaces indis- 
criminately. Quality of sound in music in worship will 


Pp eleven of the March 10, 1957 issue of Life 


be maintained only by intelligently breaking up sound 
waves, not by swallowing them up! 

In the home, especially any residence where music is 
sung and played and listened to, a dead room will utterly 
defeat the best purposes of sound from voices, instru- 
ments, radios, hi-f 


equipment, TV or anything else. The 
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effect of a too-dead space on people acts as a depressive. 
Now wouldn't it be just peachy to live in an auditory 
morgue? 

henever sound conditioning is considered, the 
W purpose of the area must assume precedence. 

The purpose of music in worship is utterly de- 
feated when unintelligently chosen places for installation 
of absorbents—and amounts—create a pressed down, 
confining environment where the auditory result should 
be one of inspiration, uplift and aspiration. Praise, prayer 
and adoration have always been, always will be offered up 
to God. Let us not impair so important a facet in our 
‘fe and work by allowing untoward use of acoustic ab- 
sorbents to be permitted where they have no right to be. 
The average size worship room in this country today re- 
quires no acoustical treatment of any kind. 

Things will have come to a mighty pretty pass when 
we have all been made the pawns of acoustics commerce 
and find ourselves surrounded day and night by a gobbled 
up sound environment. Heaven help us when we step out 
of our sound-conditioned homes into the hubbub of the 
outdoors. The first trial will have so painful an effect on 
eardrums that remedies will immediately be in order. 

If you value a true sense of auditory values, consider 
carefully before you install acoustic absorbents _indis- 
criminately in your home. Pad the rumpus room as much 
as you will, but for any areas where you wish to maintain 
a feeling and sense of life and spirit, for heaven's sake 
watch your step—and your bankroll. Thus endeth the 
lesson. 





(Continued from page 155) 


is employed almost uniformly by many organists today will 
not suffice to express the many shades of expressive touch. 
At best, this leads to a kind of continuous, hacking stac- 
cato, destructive of any feeling for line and reminiscent 
of the movie palace of former days. 
he current mode of organ building in this country, 
4 where all the pipes with the exception of those in 
the swell box are placed in the open with no reflect- 
ing surfaces or casework around them renders these or- 
gans, which of course have electric action, extremely mo- 
notonous to listen to. Even the so-called riickpositiv, which 
once was placed in a forward position behind the player's 
back, is now placed in any convenient spot, often on the 
same level with the Great and Pedal divisions. One is no 
longer conscious of the three divisions of diverse charac- 
ter—Great, Positiv and Swell, which Schweitzer has talked 
so much about. Contemporary Dutch and Danish organ 
builders decry this open position for all the pipes, and 
insist upon a case consisting in its simplest form of several 
thin and resonant boxes which act as sounding boards. 
When such construction is aided by a properly resonant 
space in which to speak, many shades sin he. touch 
and sensitive playing can be produced, especially if the 
tracker action is employed as the medium between the 
keys and the valves. 
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Kilgen 


is the choice of Wisdom... . 


The selection of an organ is a decision of 
prime importance. The wisdom of your 
choice will affect your church for years to 
come. How can you choose judiciously 
amidst all the confusing claims and counter- 


claims of competing manufacturers? 


It’s wise to remember this: In every field 
of endeavor, there is one recognized leader. 
One who puts his whole heart and soul into 
lifting his handiwork above the common- 
place, so that it wins the preference of those 


who appreciate the best. 


The KILGEN is the overwhelming choice 
of so many leading organists and churches. 
For seven generations the name KILGEN 
has symbolized the pinnacle of the organ 
builder’s art. Whether you require an in- 
strument of modest or majestic size, make 
any comparisons you wish. We believe you 
will come to agree with thousands of other 
discriminating music lovers . . . If it’s a 
KILGEN, nothing finer can be said of an 


organ. 


Che Kilgen Organ Company 


Executive Offices and Factory: 
4632 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





EUGENE R. KILGEN 
Chairman of the Board 
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| Winner of the 1956-7 A.G.O. Organ Contest 


VARIATIONS ON BACH'S 
"COME, SWEET DEATH" 
by 
FREDERICK C. SCHREIBER 


Price $1.00 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc. 


Agents for NOVELLO & Co. Lr». 
159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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BELL 
TONES 


that sound “in tune” 
to the most critical ear! 


The Maas-Rowe Symphonic Carillon is the only 
bell instrument which gives the organist a 
choice of major or minor tones for each note. 
This is the result of two bell tones per note — 

one tuned to a minor and the other to a major 
tonality. NOW! you can play in perfect concordance 
at all times. All chords minor, majo:, diminished and 
augmented, can be played without limitations. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING ... When you hear the deep, 
truly bell-like tones of the Symphonic Carillon, we are 
confident that you too will be immediately impressed 
by their quality . . . distinctive in clarity and 
traditional in timbre. 


Compare the Symphonic Carillon with 
any other bell instrument, regardless 
of cost. Let your own ears be the 
judge! Your name and address on a 
post card will bring you complete 
details without any obligation. 









MAAS-ROWE Carillons 


3015 Casitas Ave. ¢ Los Angeles 39, Calif. 































THE EVERGREEN CONFERENCE 


Short Music School—July 29 to August 7 
Dean: William C. Teague 
Faculty: Roy Perry 

Preston Rockholt 

The Reverend Clyde E. Whitney 


School of Church Music—August 8 to August 23 
Dean: Thomas Matthews 
Faculty: Myron D. Casner 

Wesley Day 

Berniece Fee Mozingo 

The Reverend John O. Bruce 

The Right Reverend Chilton Powell 


For information please write to 


THE EVERGREEN CONFERENCE 


Evergreen, Colorado 
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$2.90 


RESURRECTED RELICS 
RESURRECTED RELICS 


RESURRECTED RELICS 
RESURRECTED RELICS 


RESURRECTED RELICS 
RESURRECTED RELICS 
Sequel to “GRAVEYARD GEMS” 
SAINT MARY'S PRESS 
145 WEST 46 STREET: NEW YORK 36 NY 

















\ RESPONSIBILITY 


When the Casavants first be- 
gan building organs people led 
a simple life, but insisted on 
quality workmanship and sound 
financial responsibility. These as- 
sets enabled the Casavant firm to 
expand plant and equipment and 
buy choice materials in quantity 
for manufacturing needs. 


Casavant Freres 


LIMITED 





St. Vincent 
de Paul’s Church, 
Québec, Canada 


Designers and Builders of 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. CANADA 











MOON RIVER® MUSIC 


Stream of dreams... 


ON THE PIPE ORGAN. 





7 4 
Recorded ANDRE MARCHAL 
Z-334—A DEMONSTRATION OF THE STU- 
DIO ORGAN AT 22 RUE DUROC. 

rg & a . $3.98 
Z-335—J. S. BACH, 12 CHORALE PRE- 
LUDES: C MAJOR TOCCATA & FUGUE. 
egg Fg $3.98 


ZODIAC RECORDS 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22,.N. Y. 
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Lee Erwin recreates a style of organ music 
originated by him during his long association 
with a midnight radio program from WLW 
in Cincinnati: MOON RIVER, that “lazy 


AN ADVENTURE IN HI-FI SUBTLETY 


Zodiac 12” LP record Z-333 .................. $3.98 








Musicianship in 
Smprovisation a 2, 


Rowland W. Dunham 


Melodic Contour 


ne of the surprising aspects of the training of the 

musician is the neglect of one element which, 

paired with rhythm, comprises the main appeal to 
the listener. This is the matter of melody or tune! Of- 
ten regarded as an instinctive operation, the devising of 
an attractive series of notes usually receives scant at- 
tention until the student may be required to undergo a 
course in counterpoint. This may be in the method of 
species treatment started by Fux in his Gradus as a train- 
ing basis for composition through melodic interweaving. 
More recently this system has been considered artificial. 
In its stead there have been two classifications preferred— 
[6th century polyphony treating the modal vocal poly- 
phony as exemplified by Palestrina, and the more liberal 
exploitation of chromatic instrumental counterpoint as ex- 
hibited in the music of J. S. Bach. From this study some 
considerable insight into melodic construction is possible. 
How effectively this knowledge may be used practically 
in composition and improvisation depends upon the astute- 
ness of the individual. 

In the exploration into the area of melody as well as 
into other elements in improvisation two books are strongly 
recommended for careful study: 

While these books deal with composition, there are 
few details which may not apply directly to the more im- 
mediate process of extempore performance. 

Hindemith: CRAFT OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 

Vol. 1, Copyright 1927, 1942, 1945, Associated 

Music Publishers, New York. 

Corder: MODERN MUSICAL COMPOSITION 

(Date and copyright information not stated), J. 

Curwen and Sons, Ltd., 24 Berners St-, London, 

England. 

ith the beginning of the proposed study of this 

art it must be pointed out that much profit will 

be gained by written experiments on music 
paper parallel to each project assigned. By the more 
deliberate process where revision is possible, the student 
is sure to learn much more which he can apply to the 
keyboard essays. Initial effort will be devoted to the 
purely lyrical melody with two balanced phrases of four 
measures each—antecedent and consequent—a_ period. 
The flow of the melody will be continuous without chro- 
matics or sequences (which appear later in the  instru- 
mental style). Both major and minor modes are indi- 
cated with considerable use of keys with several sharps and 
flats. We are not concerned here with music of the modal 
type. In the effort to secure a melodic flow with attention 
devoted to particulars, the use of simple movement in 
quarter notes is recommended. 

Many embarking upon creative work of either kind will 
be concerned about the question of originality. To dis- 
count completely this false obsession there is a remark- 
ably effective discussion in the Corder book on page 84. 
Early attempts will probably be clumsy and perhaps un- 
interesting. That is the experience of every musician. 
The important objective is to learn what to avoid and 
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more particularly what will result in the most musical 
sounds. By inventing these simple appearing melodies in 
great quantities with utmost concentration there is certain 
to be outcome which will be completely musical and 
produced with surprising fluency. Remember—practice 
makes perfect though only when the practice is intelligent. 


mportant, too, is the examination of many pieces of 
Y standard music which are along the lines under scruti- 

ny. In the cantabile melody, for instance, much ma- 
terial is to be found in the slow movements of Mozart. 
Beethoven piano sonatas and Schubert piano pieces are 
recommended. | hope there is that invaluable ability to 
read these melodies away from the keyboard. The ob- 
jective of any good musician is of course to hear with the 
eyes and to see with the ears—completely and accurately. 
In the lyrical style used at present, many vocal and 
choral works may be nee Mendelssohn's Elijah is 
particularly revealing in many ways. 

In writing the melodies it is illuminating to use the old 
device of making a graph. This is done by drawing a con- 
tinuous line through the notes in their movement up and 
down. This produces a significant picture of the melody. 
If your resulting ''sky line" is monotonous the sounds will 
be dull, too. Keyboard essays are more convenient usual- 
ly when a piano is used. Melodies should be done with 
the right hand in the soprano range and with the left 
hand as well in the baritone range. 

In contrasting a melody there are a number of details 
which should become familiar for introduction into the 
melodic line as desired. This realization of many alterna- 
tives and devices will not by any means reduce the spon- 
taneity and beauty which you are so eager to exhibit. 
On the contrary, as mastery becomes established this 
technique gives a manifold choice of action denied the 
mere meandering tyro. You are not seeking that famous 
"Lost Chord" or any inspired melody so cherished in the 
fancy of the ignorant. 


or purposes of reference in working our projects 
some of the important considerations will be listed 
clearly. Explanations should be definite enough for 
application without difficulty. It would be excellent pro- 
cedure to make several melodies with some particular 
item to receive exploitation. This forecasting is a matter 
which might be continued even in free improvisations 
later. Organists who are skilled in the art will reveal that 
in many cases this identical method is used when no basic 
melody known is to be exploited. 

|. Beginning. Melodies may start within easy range of 
the tessitura to be used. When the general tendency is 
ascending, a low or medium pitch is indicated. High 
pitches are rarely found especially in vocal music which 
is the inference in this venture. The contour of the 
succeeding notes may hinge on the choice of the beginning 
note. There must be, of course, a decision as to key and 
meter preceding any invention of a melody. 

2. Tension. Any emotional effect must depend upon 
the expressive effect of higher and lower pitch as the note 
succession proceeds. There is no doubt that the in- 
crease of tension of higher pitched notes in;relation to 
the relaxation of lower pitches will govern the esthetic 
nature of any melody. This is therefore of vital considera- 
tion in the creation of contour as it unfolds. The im- 
mediate nature of the problem in extempore keyboard 
experiments will challenge the ingenuity and the musical 
taste revealed in the outcome. Many periods with this 
in mind should be devised to secure fluency and a gen- 
eral high level of merit. Further details on this and related 
matters will be found in Chapter V of Hindemith's Craft 
of Musical Composition, Theory of Melody, and in related 
items. No investigator in this area should fail to study 
these enlightening descriptions. 
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3. Tessitura. This refers to the pitch range inherent 
and comfortable for a singer. In this project the voice 
will be regarded as basic. Included here is the width of 
the melody in pitch. We may use the range of a trained 
singer, roughly a twelfth or even slightly greater, rather 
than that of popular songs! 

4. Direction. After the initial note the decision to 
move up or down must be made. Perhaps there will be 
an anticipated feeling of what the general direction will 
be in a moment of consideration before any start is made. 
This is aways a wise precaution against subsequent con- 
fusion. The first few notes at least might be decided in 
advance. As Chapter V (Hindemith) will reveal, the series 
of sounds must be either ascending or descending, by 
step or by skip. Steps may be regarded as lyrical or vocal 
and represent the most natural movement. Skips are 
harmonic or instrumental with definite chord implications. 
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A boarding school, where the curriculum fol- 
lows standard independent school requirements, 
with emphasis on Christian perspective. Choir 
membership required. Ample scholarships. 4th 
through 8th grades. Write: 
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Announcing for your consideration: 


SECTIONAL PIPE ORGANS! 
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Each section containing |, 2 or 3 complete ranks of pipes 
with built-in wind supply, separate Tremolo and Expression. 
Imagine the beauty of separate expression for each tonal 
family. 

These organs will be custom built and tailored to fit into 
every nook and corner of the space available, with detached 
console to match church furniture. 

There is no need now to follow the Master with instruments 
which at best are only imitations of a real organ. Install a 
Pipe Organ, the King of Instruments for the King of Kings. 


CANNARSA ORGAN COMPANY 


Hollidaysburg, Penna. — Vero Beach, Fla. 


CONSULT US ON YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS. ALSO REBUILD- 
ING, TUNING AND REPAIRS OF ALL MAKES OF PIPE ORGANS. 
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A thorough understanding of these details is absolutely 
essential in both improvisation and composition. Lack of 
such comprehension accounts for much of the disastrous 
musical sounds coming from organs in church services. 

5. Intervals. Even instrumental melodies need to keep 
in mind skips of unmusical intervals. There will appear, as 
greater freedom is taken in the melodic line, a need for 
constant attention to the types of intervals selected in 
skips. Try to note clumsy effects in practice for future 
invention proscription. There is an ancient counterpo.nt 
injunction which requires a change of direction after a 
skip of more than a fifth. This should be observed in 
lyrical style. 

6. Climax. Nearly every musician is familiar with the 
demand for a culmination in intensity by means of a cli- 
max. This is usually a note of the highest pitch in the 
melody. A study should be made of various types cf 
climax. These include the long or shorter time value ap- 
plied—the gradual scale-wise approach—the dramatic 
skip to this critical moment—accented, unaccented ani 
repeated note climax—methods of recession away from 


BE-ATTITUDES for CHOIR COURTESY 
Charles M. Fischer 
BLESSED ARE THEY WHO NOTIFY THE DIRECTOR 


when they must be absent from choir, for they shall not 
be held accountable for his ulcers. 

BLESSED ARE THEY WHO COME TO CHOIR ON 
TIME, for they shall receive their neighbor's greeiing 
nor will they miss the vocal warm-up. 

BLESSED ARE THEY WHICH DO NOT "YAK" DURING 
REHEARSAL, for they shall obtain knowledge of the 
score. 

BLESSED ARE THEY WHO WATCH THE CONDUCTOR 


for they shall see the attacks and releases. 


BLESSED ARE THEY WHO COUNT, for they shall be 
called the leaders of their section. 
BLESSED ARE THEY WHO DON'T MOURN WHEN 


STOPLISTS 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. Opus 8833 (1955) 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church 

East Cleveland, Ohio 

Organist: Edward Anderson 
Finishing: John Schleigh 
Stoplist: Dr. H. D. Blanchard 

13 voices. 16 ranks. 19 stops. 5 borrows 
995 pipes. 

PEDAL (Enclosed) 

Sub Bass, 16 ft., 56 pipes 
Dulciana, l6ft., SW-! 

Sub Bass, 8 ft. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., SW-I 

Sub Bass, 4 ft. 

Trumpet, 16 ft., SW-1 

GREAT (Unenclosed) 

Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes 

Mixture (15-19-22-26), 244 pipes 
Chimes (Schulmerich) 

SWELL-I (Enclosed) 

Rohrfldte, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 (16 ft.) pipes 
Gemshorn, 4 ft., 61 pipes 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 (16 ft.) pipes 
Tremulant 

SWELL-2 (Enclosed) 

Viola, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 61 pipes 
Nasard, 2 2/3 ft., 61 pipes 
Doublette, 2 ft., 61 pipes 
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the crest. In addition to Craft of Musical Composition 
much interesting information may be derived from Piston's 
Counterpoint (American Book Company), a volume largely 
devoted to the instrumental type. Note the skill shown 
in the points of climax in the arias "It is enough,’ "Lord 
God of Abraham," "Hear ye Israel," “If with all your 
hearts'’ from Elijah. The manner of recession from the 
crest is significant also. 
PROJECT 

mprovise many melodies in balanced phrased peri- 

ods. Concentrate successively on each item in the 

above program. Construct some melodies with step- 
wise movement, some largely dominated by skips, some 
with well variegated mixtures of step and skip. Try to 
realize the reaction that is probable from all sorts of ap- 
plications of these widely divergent items of melodic pos- 
sibility. In every category there should be parallel ex- 
amples written out, critically analyzed, and altered to 
make clear the values of change. At the keyboard such 
changes are obviously impossible. On paper many errors 
can be identified for the benefit of the keyboard essays. 


THEY SING "ALLELUIA," for their faces shall receive 


radiance. 


DLESSED ARE THEY WHICH DO HUNGER AND THIRST 
AFTER PURE VOWELS, for they shall be filled with 


true harmony. 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT LISTEN for they shall in- 
herit the correct pitch. 


BLESSED ARE YE when men shall revile you and persecute 
you and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
because you don't sing their “old favorite’ corn. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad for great is your re- 
ward in heaven; for so persecuted they Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky who were before you. 

The above bit of to-the-point nonsense was 
acquired’ by TAO not long ago while on 
a trip to the midwest, and from Mrs. Helen 
Hedman Carlson, President of the Twin 
Cities Choirmasters Association. The Editor 
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Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Tremulant 

Couplers 17: 

Pedal: G. S-I: 8-4. S-2. 

Great: G. S-1:16-8-4. S-2:16-8-4. 
Swell: S-1:16-8-4. S-2:16-8-4. 
Combons 14: GP-2. S-IP-3. S-2P-3. Tutti-6. 
Cancels |: General 

Crescendos 3: S-I. S-2. Register. 
Reversibles 2: GP. Full Organ. 
Blower: Kinetic 2 h/p. 
Action-Current: Orgelectra 


The following information comes from Dr. 
Homer D. Blanchard. 

St. Paul's Episcopal Church had an organ 
by Philip Wirshing. When this grew old it 
was replaced by an electrotone. In a few 
years the congregation realized that they 
wanted organ tone from pipes. The old 
organ space just off the chancel was still 
available but would offer only limited room 
for an instrument. Some thought was given 
to the idea of constructing an organ and 
choir gallery across the rear of the church, 
but this would have interfered with a memori- 
al window. Any new organ had to go in the 
old organ space. 

The writer has long felt that the small 
organ definitely needs two expressions. In 
this case there was not enough room for 
separately enclosed conventional Swell and 
Great, plus Pedal. Instead, the Great was 
placed unenclosed and exposed to view in the 
organ tone opening, while two enclosed di- 
visions, Swell-| and Swell-2 were placed be- 
hind it. 

The idea of a divided Swell is not new 
Ernest White seems to have been the chief 
developer of such schemes in this country, 
but always with the idea of providing two 
enclosed divisions in a three or four manva! 
organ already having two unenclosed sections. 
At least two of his studio organs, one by 
Aeolian-Skinner and one by Maller, and sev- 
eral Moller church organs exemplify th’s 
treatment, which has much to recommend it. 
Here, however, we find a divided Swell in a 
two manual instrument, giving it in effect 
much of the flexibility of a three manual. 
The Great is pure Diapason chorus. The pipe- 
work is af about 55% tin and makes a 
handsome showing which has delighted even 
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the most critical members of the congrega- 
tion who were not at all sure they could 
tolerate the view. Wind pressure here is 
3 1/2 inches and the voicing is quite mild. 
The only coupler affecting the Great itself 
is a Unison Off, which serves to clear the 
Great keys for other uses, but which permits, 
say, the Great 4’ Octave to be used for a 
cantus firmus in the Pedal. 

Dividing a Swell organ is not always 
easy. The writer thinks first for small 
organs in terms of solo against accompani- 
ment, with softest accompanimental things 
arrayed against the milder solo possibilities 
and with larger accompanimental sounds 
placed opposite more prominent solo ones. 
Choruses, in the sense that they are found 
in larger instruments, seldom apply. Apart 
from the mere division of materials into 
two sections, the really important thing is 
to provide a means of getting into the ma- 
terial. The complete couplers for each 
Swell to both Swell and Great keys are the 
answer, at least in part. 

Swell-| houses the softest and probably 
also the most prominent Swell voices: Dulci- 
ana and Trumpet. Rohrfléte, Dulciana and 
Gemshorn make up a clear but solid minor en- 
semble, which may be taken alone or may be 
complemented from Swell-2. It should be 
obvious that the Dulciana often gets drawn 
on Swell-1, silenced on the Swell keys by 
drawing Swell-! Unison Off, then gets coupled 
at one or more pitches to the Great keys 
where it may be opposed to anything in 
Swell-2, thus giving the normal two-expression 
effect. Rohrfléte is bright and clear. Gems- 
horn is bright but quite buzzy. Dulciana 
is mild and suave, with more kinship to 
Principals than to Flutes, however. Trum- 
pet is of very small scale, very thin and 
bright, not loud. The very slender scale 
causes a change in tonality throughout the 
compass, with the treble sounding quite 
fiery and trumpet-like, but with the bass 
squeezing out into more than a little sug- 
gestion of Krummhorn. In the dead church 
room such reed tone lacks sufficient body to 
carry it all, hence it merely colors. 

Swell-2 is based on a broad Viola for 
foundation. The familiar team of 8’ string 
and 4’ flute is here used again to good ef- 
fect, the synthesis of the two being excel- 
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ent. Nasard is included to make quasi-reed 
effects possible, in the absence of a con- 
ventional Oboe. A Tierce was contemplated 
but the Clarinet was used instead, in order 
to provide solo reed color of the non-Oboe 
sort while also providing some help at the 
8’ level, which the Tierce would not have 
done. The Doublette may be said to be the 
top for the combined Swells, being just a bit 
bright for Swell-2 alone. Both Nasard and 
Doublette are of tapered pipes, Doublette 
having less taper. Both Swells are on 4 
inches of wind. 

In preparing the stoplist each of the 
Swells was considered apart from the other as 
a separate and complete entity. Yet the 
total Swell organ not only looks good on 
paper but sounds right as a whole division. 

Pedal Sub Bass is of moderate scale with 
low cut-up and large ears.. The tone has 
considerable harmonic development and in the 
treble is definitely quinty. Sub Bass is 
housed in Swell-2. Dulciana 16’ is of course 
in Swell-! as is Trumpet 16’. By playing the 
Dulciana at 8’ in the Pedal we eliminate the 
coupler tie-up that results in many _ instru- 
ments when a soft 8’ is wanted in the Pedal. 
The 16’ reed extension gives a definite 
tonal characteristic to the Pedal and to 
full organ, but does not add weight, some of 
which might have helped in this case. 

To handle this instrument smoothly one 
must first think, and this may upset some 
organists. The console contains adequate 
controls for obtaining the maximum of color, 
contrast, and flexibility from the tonal ma- 
terial. Six general pistons and a cancel 
piston that may also serve as another ‘general 
can be really useful in playing the service. 
There are no console gadgets. 

After observing this instrument in use 
for a little over a year, | only wish that 
the church were more reverberant, and that | 
had duplexed all of Swell-| to the Great and 
had given Great then normal couplers. Then 
we could really dig into this thing. Of 
course we learn, and this very sort of thing 
is what Moller has done in a big organ in 
Columbus, Ohio where most of Solo-2 du- 
plexes to Choir. 

Photos accompanying this stoplist were 
taken by Andrew Stofan. 
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REVIEWS 


RECITALS 
AND 
CONCERTS 


JOHN WEAVER, St. Thomas Church, New York, 
Feb. 27. 


Great Fugue in G minor Bach 
Duet No. 2 (Clavieriibung) Bach 
© God be merciful Bach 
Praise the Lord, the mighty King Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in D Major Bach 
Fantasy in F minor Mozart 
Divertissement Vierne 
O God Thou faithful God Karg-Elert 


Lord Jesus Christ, be present now Karg-Elert 
How fair and pleasant art thou Dupré 
Outburst of Joy Messiaen 


The September 1956 TAO editorial, ‘They 
Also Serve," dealt in essence with the idea 
that not only the winner of the AGO na- 
tional competition in organ playing, but all 
finalists should be given further hearings, that 
these young players might in such manner at- 
tain further experience in the recital field. 
The New York City Chapter AGO is doing 
just this, and the first of these young 
people to be heard was John Weaver of 
Baltimore, a student of Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Curdy at the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia. 

A glance at the program above states 
clearly thet Weaver has already, at the age 
of 18, acquired the ability to handle organ 
literature of the most demanding types. He 
is yet immature in some respects but already 
shows clearly an exciting potential as an 
artist of top calibre. 

Like most young players, he tends to fall 
too far in love with sound, as such, and the 
result as always is that by the end of a per- 
formance one's ears are rather severely taxed. 
The larger works in the Bach group, for this 
reporter, presented “too much, too soon.” The 
Duet and chorale preludes were beautifully 
delineated on some of the coloristic ranks 
and were effective. As with all major works 
on the program the first and last work of 
the Bach group suffered from a lack of 
clarity in the pedal line, due to coupling of 
manual ranks to pedal—a device which on 
this instrument is totally unnecessary. 

Mozart and Vierne were accorded well 
thought out treatment, and the second piece 
by Karg-Elert—a most intricate and demand- 
ing thing technically—was quite exciting. 
Dupré's antiphon was made into a lusciously 
lovely thing to hear. A_ natural ‘“'closer,"’ 
the Messiaen was given a full virtuoso treat- 
ment which, while exciting, some times be- 
came indistinct due to too much speed in 
relation to acoustical surroundings. 

John Weaver is a chap to watch, for | 
predict he will go places. It will indeed be 
most interesting to hear him a few years 
hence when the slight over-exuberance of 
youth has been mellowed by the disciplines 
of maturity and further recital experience. 
| congratulate him for his efforts, and the 
New York City Chapter AGO for its move in 
furthering the career of a deserving young 
man. ae» 


ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, William 
Strickland, conductor, Howard Hanson, guest con- 
ductor, Carnegie Hall, New York, March | 


Mass in C Major, Opus 8 Beethoven 


Elegy and Lament for Beowulf Hanson 
(Conducted by the composer) 

Even though the chorus of the Society dis- 
played at times the usual defects associated 
with amateur singing, such as lack of pre- 
cision and clarity and at times poor intona- 
tion, nevertheless, they sang with enthusiasm 
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which is ofttines lacking in the technically 
and tonally perfect professional groups. In 
general. the chorus sang on pitch and the 
diction was particularly fine. 

In sad contrast were the soloists. Why 
do so many singers slide up and down to the 
pitches? Why do so many altos and bari- 
tones sing flat? Why do so many soloists 
act as if their entrances command special 
attention? And why is the diction so poor 
and the rhythm so bad, and why is there no 
sense of motion, phrasing and musical form 
in general? The soleists' performances evoke 
these questions. 

Dr. Hanson's conducting was effective and 
the chorus and orchestra responded to it in 
a fine manner. | personally like Dr. Hanson's 
style of writing. To me it is not only con- 
temporary in feeling, but also warm and 
beautiful. There is a sense of line and 
form, and he writes equally well for voices 
and instruments. The composer-conductor was 
presented a citation for his services to 
American music and musicians by Mrs. C. 
Arthur Bullock, vice president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

The performance of the Beethoven, not 
one of this composer's best works in the 
first place, was pedestrian at best. 

Samuel! Walter 


GEORGE MARKEY, Temple Emanu-El, New York, 
March 9. 


Toccata and. Fugue in D minor Bach 
Musical Clocks Haydn 
Sketch in F minor Schumann 
Canon in B minor Schumann 
Piéce Heroique Franck 
Allegro (Symphony 2) Vierne 
Song of Peace Langlais 
Air and Variations Sowerby 
Suite Gothique Boellmann 


Even though both organ and program were 
considerably different from his recent recital 
in Central Presbyterian Church, | shall re- 
port rather briefly on this performance. 
Markey's Bach was in a bravura style, with 
ample drive and tightness of intensity. The 
Haydn pieces were altogether delightful and 
delicately charming. The F minor Schumann 
was played too fast for best effectiveness, 
and the result was a bid muddled. The Canon 
was finely conceived and masterfully pre- 
sented. 

Markey's highly unusual interpretation of 
the Franck, with coloristic solo ranks and 
celestes gave to the fore part an_ inti- 
mately sad mood as against the more 
conventional registrations which often have a 
dour, plodding effect. With his registra- 
tion, however, Markey lost none of an un- 
derlying surge and emotional tautness. The 
final section, though a trifle hurried, was a 
brilliant paean. 

The complexities and difficulties of the 
Vierne movement were handled with this per- 
former's accustomed deftness and came off 
well indeed. While the Langlais may never 
be considered a very deep statement, Markey 
made of it a thing of exquisite etherealness 
which made a fine impression with me. The 
Sowerby work, from his Suite for Organ, was 
intelligently played, and with a certain re- 
straint that heightened interest. 

Some will say the Boellmann suite is second 
rate music. Maybe so, but it does have di- 
rect audience appeal, is never really cheap, 
even if a trifle obvious for the self-appointed 
esoteric mind. Markey made the most of 
his opportunities with both music and organ. 

A second performance by George Markey 
almost within as many weeks gave me further 
recognition of the understanding, eclecticism 
and virtuosity he brings to his playing. There 
may be times when bravura for its own sake 
is momentarily too apparent—when a more 
recognized acceptance of the discipline dry 
acoustics imposes on items like too-clipped-off 
final chords and needlessly stressed staccatos 
make a piece less than ideal sounding. On 
this occasion | might have wished Markey 
had reserved complete full organ for a pur- 
posely planned climax effect. However, as 


an organist Markey defines clearly his love 
for the instrument and for its literature which 
overrides most else. R.B. 


JOHN HUSTON, Temple Emanu-El, New York, 
March 16. 


Concerto in D minor Vivaldi 
What God ordains is surely best Keliner 
Out of the depths have | cried unto Thee Howells 
Modal Trumpet Karam 
Pastoral Roger-Ducasse 
Dialogue Langlais 
Plainte Langlais 
Incantation Langlais 


There was crispness in the movements of 
the Vivaldi which | was able to hear (the 
annual St. Patrick's Day parade really fouled 
up New York traffic—apparently for many, 
to judge from the small attendance); and 
the Kellner chorale prelude was crisp in per- 
formance and registration. 

Howell's psalm prelude is a far cry from 
the kind of music too many _ present-day 
British writers are putting out, for it is 
linearly chromatic, complex sounding, oc- 
casionally almost impressionistic. Huston 
maintained some tautness in the fortissimo 
passages, kept the slow-moving. soft portions 
flowing. The penitential textual derivation 
has been translated by the composer into an 
implication of considerable anguish. 

The Temple's Austin organ big reed, the 
Chazazoroth, was used to singular advantage 
in Karam's bright piece which the recital- 
ist made into commanding moments of con- 
trast between this reed and full organ, con- 
cluding with all forces combined. This reed 
sounds best in unisonic usage. 

The Roger-Ducasse evidenced effective 
playing even though a better feeling of 
abandon would have brought out more excit- 
ingly the virtuoso facets of the work. The 
first of the three Langlais pieces had clarity 
although | suspect a smaller scaled registra- 
tional-dynamic frame would have heightened 
a certain piquancy which most players miss 
in it. The Plainte was especially lovely, and 
| thought Huston did his most sensitive 
work here, using limpid flute coloring against 
celested strings for mood-provoking feel. The 
concluding work, even though the notes were 
all present—rhythms well defined—and played 
with quite brilliant dynamic effects, seemed 
to lack something. Perhaps it was again 
that spark of abandon previously mentioned. 

John Huston is a competent performer, 
who, while displaying fine capabilities in 
many ways, is most at home in slower moving, 
broad musical passages. This is not to say 
there is lack of technique or poise—rather, 
| would say that the obvious amount of care 
spent on the music evinced in performance 
a lack of spontaneity. His handling of the 
resources of the instrument was astute and 
agile. R.B. 
ALEXANDER SCHREINER, Central Presbyterian 
Church, New York, March 18. 


Prelude and Fugue in E Flat Bach 
Allegro (Sonata 5 Bach 
Sonata 5 Mendelssohn 
Toccata: Thanks be to God . R. K. Biggs 
Woodland Flute Call Dillon 
Scherzo ou" Mystica) van Hulse 
Maestoso in Sharp minor Vierne 
Communion in E Major Vierne 
Finale (Symphonay 6) Vierne 


The musical integrity, sincerity and scholar- 
ship of Alexander Schreiner is an accepted 
fact by many. Few organists today would 
essay a recital of this type—not only because 
they would question some of the music 
choices but because of the requirements for 
achieving complete listener satisfaction. 

The opening work was most carefully de- 
signed, and coursed through its entirety to 
a fitting climax. Due mostly to the length 
of the prelude, the chosen registration had 
an aggressive and insistent quality which 
palled somewhat; but this was dispelled in 
the fugue. The trio movement was sheer 
delight and proved that this music has a 
sprightly gaiety indeed fascinating. 

It is as unusual as it is pleasant to hear 
a Mendelssohn sonata nowadays, and_ this 
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artist knew his idiom thoroughly, making the 
work ,most rewarding. 

Somme day someone will come along and 
write a modern toccata in other than French 
stylistic derivation. The Biggs piece, while 
good enough music, has nothing startlingly 
new to offer. Schreiner played directly to 
his non-musical audience in the Dillon, which 
is a rather delicate thing, and to which the 
performer brought a special charm. Al- 
though considerably demanding, | cannot 
note that the van Hulse symphonic movement 
is very much more than mood music, pre- 
sumably emphasizing the general title of the 
whole work. 

Quite frankly, three Vierne pieces were 
a bit too much Vierne on one program, for 
this listener. While there was difference, 
to be sure, the composer's idiom reaches a 
saturation point rather quickly. This was 
also noted in a certain restlessness in the 
audience. 

Seldom have | seen an organist play so 
easily and naturally—and this includes the 
important though frequently needlessly so 
visually—purely mechanical functions. With 
Alexander Schreiner, total performance is a 
skillfully integrated entity which permits the 
music to speak through the means clearly, 
easily, and simply. His technical accomplish- 
ments are great, but musicianship reigns fore- 
most. R.B 


MARILYN MASON, Temple Emanu-El, New York, 
March 23. 


Concerto in C minor, No. | Felton 
Trio Sonata 4 Bach 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor Bach 
Pastorale Roger-Ducasse 
Fantasy Finney 


(First Performance) 
Carnival Suite Crandell 

For this listener, Marilyn Mason's recital 
was easily one of the highest points in a 
full season of performance reporting. | con- 
tinue to admire the lucidity of her thinking 
in musical design, her vibrant, almost intuitive 
taste. 

Felton's music was kept within a correct 
dynamic frame, with registrational variety 
heightening interest in this I8th century 
English music. Her crisp, clean playing of 
the Bach sonata movement gave a sparkle to 
this less often heard music. 

The G minor Fantasia had a rhythmic free- 
dom and tenseness which kept the listener 
on his toes. The driving force of the Fugue 
progressed with clean phrasing, linear and 
contrapuntal delineation toward the imposing 
climax. The Roger-Ducasse is being played 
so frequently that unless a moratorium is 
declared we shall have another bromide on 
our hands. However, | shall welcome Marilyn 
Mason at the console in this piece any time. 

An adroitly serene opening section with 
ample flow was continued by interesting regis- 
trations-in-contrast toward the central climac- 
tic passages which were played with an 
electrifying brilliance and clarity. Then fol- 
lowed, with logical design, the final tapering 
off portions—all in all really most exciting 
stuff. 

Ross Lee Finney's work, written in 1957 
and played for the first time, has a dissonant 
opening due largely to clusters of minor 
seconds, which in turn gave way to a slightly 
elfin feeling momentarily; but this was dis- 
pelled by further "clustered" emanations. 
This work will require repeated hearings for 
evaluation. | doubt it will become a great 
favorite with either performers or listeners, 
but | have great praise to the artist for 
Presenting it, and with imagination and 
verve—and a kind bow to the composer for 
an unusual and arresting piece. 

| happen to like the Crandell suite quite 
@ good deal; in fact | wish fervently more 
music of such lively exuberance and happy 
insouciance would be written. Such qualities 
in contemporary organ music are altogether 
too much missing. 

My congratulations to Marilyn Mason—she 
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has few equals anywhere today. This per- 
formance, as earlier noted, was one of the 
most exciting I've encountered in a long time. 


R.B. 


ST. THOMAS PARISH FESTIVAL OF SACRED 
MUSIC, St. Thomas Church, New York, March 25, 
St. Thomas Church Choir, William Self, organist 
and choirmaster, Edward Wallace, associate organ- 
ist; St. Thomas Chapel Choir, Choral Society and 
Orchestra, James Palsgrove, conductor. 


Concerto in D minor (Madrigalesco) Vivaldi 
Sinfonia (Easter Oratorio) Bach 
Orchestra , 
Ave Maris Stella 
Verses |, 2, 4 and 6 Plainsong 
Verse 3 Dufay 
Verse 5 Vittoria 
Verse 7 Palestrina 
Ecce concipies Handl 
Exultate Deo Scarlatti 
St. Thomas Chapel Choir 
Over the Hills Maria went Eccard 
Sing, pray and walk Bach 
Hosanna to the Son of David Gibbons 
Hear my prayer Mendelssohn 
St. Thomas Church Choir 
Richard Franklin, treble soloist 
Mass in D minor (Lord Nelson) Haydn 
St. Thomas Choral Society and Orchestra 
Final (Symphony 1!) Vierne 


William Self 


The preludial music, played from the rear 
gallery, was most effective in this acoustical 
environment, creating both clarity and certain 
diffusion which resulted in a most pleasing 
effect midway of the nave. The chapel choir, 
also singing from the rear gallery, did well 
in the Ave Maris Stella, with the plainsong 
verses especially lovely. Other verses, as 
well as the following motets in the group 
were not quite so successful for certain stri- 
dent voices—especially a soprano—stuck out 
like sore thumbs and nearly ruined texture. 
| had the feeling that the singers were too 
eager. 

The boys and men of the St. Thomas 
Choir have an individual sound—the boys have 
an almost but not quite hard quality. The 
large number of boys balances well the men 
whose voices are full and strong. The boy 
soloist handled his music well indeed and 
should be justly proud. 

The Lord Nelson Mass is no doubt a fine 
work and for the choral and orchestral forces 
there is praise due to conductor and all 
others concerned. | was not impressed with 
any of the soloists. William Self's playing 
of the Vierne was brilliant and quite exciting. 
He now knows this instrument and makes 
fine use of it. R.B. 


VIRGINIE BIANCHINI, Cathedral Church of St. 
John the Divine, New York, March 27. 

Dialogue sur les grand jeux 
Basse et dessus de trompette Clerambault 
Caprice sur les grands jeux Clerambault 
Fugue in G minor Muffat 


de Grigny 
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Chromorne sur la taille Couperin 
Offertoire sur les grands jeux Couperin 
Jesus is condemned to death Dupré 
Jesus comforts the women from Israel Dupré 
From Eight Modal Pieces Langlais 
Mode of G 
Mode of F 
Joy and light of the Heavenly Host Messiaen 


Mme. Bianchini's choice of material left 
something to be desired for the typical 
American audience. The early works, in this 
all-French program, were in this vast cathe- 
dral understated to the point of asceticism, 
and with insufficient registrational imagina: 
tion to retain listener interest. 

Of the contemporary pieces, | felt the 
performer did not do M. Dupré justice for 
rhythmic pulse and line were too hazy to 
follow. The Langlais pieces are in them- 
selves very interesting—in this performance 
were treated to most highly unusual regis- 
trational effects. Pretty much the same 
could be said for the Messiaen works. 

Mme. Bianchini’s approach to organ play- 
ing is a far cry from that customarily heard 
today. It was at times strange indeed to be- 
hold, due perhaps to a completely French 
approach of an entirely individual nature. 
Registrational imbalances were frequently ap- 
parent which left linear recognition difficult 
to cope with. It may be assumed her inter- 
pretation of Messiaen is acceptable since 
Mme. Bianchini is both close friend and stu- 
dent of the composer. R.B. 


NEW RECORDINGS 


MGM RECORDS E-3490, 12’’ I.p. 

Ellsasser: Hi-Fi Holiday for Organ Music 
by David Rose. This recording, played on 
"the mighty theatre organ’ features 12 
excellent pop tunes. What happens musically 
is a concern of mine and | feel compelled 
to expand on the problem at some length. 
A main problem confronting talented musi- 
cians is to overcome precocity in favor of 
maturity. Some performers are gifted with 
quick wits, fast eyes, and nimble fingers— 
ali of which enable them to tackle compli- 
cated scores with ease. On the surface 
this is highly useful (and in emergencies this 
ability is often a life-saver) but it is fraught 
with dangers as well. Music too easily learn- 
ed often suffers in performance from such 
brilliant scanning. Ellsasser is just such a 
performer highly talented, yet too precocious, 
especially in his approach to the more popu- 
lar forms of present day music. !t's all too 
easy for him—at least note-wise. But, as 
anyone in show business will readily tell you, 
years of experience are a requisite to master- 
ing the complicated tricks of this harrowing 
field. No one starts at the top! Dance 
rhythms and intricate phrasings are not writ- 
ten as intended to be played, and these 
must be learned the hard way through a 
long period of growing up with them, and 
by gaining a thorough understanding of 
them via hundreds of hours of working with 
them—I speak with some authority for | have 
spent some ten years at these very problems, 
and feel that | am now somewhat qualified to 
speak professionally. 

Theatre organs are not toys—though some 
consider them freaks—and playing them -in- 
volves some very special techniques. Jesse 
Crawford, in his heyday at the New York 
Paramount, represented a peak in this kind 
of playing. Listen to some of his recordings 
of that period and you will find his 
musicianship impeccable and his carefully- 
thought-out registrations in excellent taste. 
He did not start out at the top as Ellsasser 
seems to have done in this field. Rather, 
Crawford developed his artistry through 
years of experimenting and polishing. His 
phrasing of a melodic line was always musical- 
ly correct, while Ellsasser (on this disk at 
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feast) is very careless in such matters. Un 
fortunately, it seems necessary to warn him 
that phrasing and rhythm are two vital es- 


sentials in music performance, whether one 
is playing Wachet auf or Holiday for 
Strings. | am concerned about these things 


for the reason that such performances as are 
recorded here are put on the market for 
national distribution, and as such must be 
considered professionally. Isasser should 
study recordings by such truly greats as Jesse 


Crawford, George Wright and Reginald 
Foort. They are all masters of their craft 
while Ellsasser remains a neophyte. 


Chase. 


Gilman 


William A. 
Goldsworthy 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, Minneapolis 15, 
inn. 

Hoff-Pooler: Ye lands to the Lord make a 
jubilant noise, Bf, 6p, e, 18¢. The juniors have 

a spirited 2-part melody, with seniors re- 


sponding in hymn-like answer. Strong and 
happy. 

Old Irish-Pooler: Be Thou my vision, Ef, 6p 
e, 18¢. Quaint melody in quiet harmony, with 


unison verses for junior and bass, all joining 
in a di pens conclusion. 
Luther-Lene!: These ge the seer Isaiah did 
befall, D 7p m, 20¢. Lenel has broad- 
ened out the Luther hor idh into quite an 
anthem, yet we doubt he would have done 
it except for the Luther name. Music is a 
bit awkward. Helen Dickinson furnishes a 
fine text as usual. 
Mexican-Christiansen: Our lowly King, D, 
3p, m, 15¢. Mr. Christiansen has harmonized 
s folktune without losing any of its original 
even the accompaniment is in keep- 
ing. Those who have heard these melodies 
speak thanks and admiration—an easy and 
delightful Christmas work. 
Luther-Sateren: A mighty fortress, D, 3p, 3 
I5¢. The editor says of it: ‘The pulse is 
based on the half note. To keep the melody 
flowing, beat half-notes wherever possible. 
The harmony is a composite of what seemed 
best in many harmonizations of the time.’ 
Those of you who are musicologists may en 
joy it; the rest will join us in asking the Augs- 
burg people: Why?" 
Manz: | caused Thy grief, A, 6p, 3, 18¢. An 
anthem for Lent or general use, that wil 
good acceptance. It is good 
it is easy to do, and has deep de- 
ion impact with dignity. 
Manz: On my heart imprint Thine image, Bf 
3p, m, 15¢. In a Gregorian manner, soloist 
intones a phrase answered by a short chora 
phrase. This is done three times. If it were 
only a little longer. 
Old French-Christiansen: Angels we have 
heard, F, 6p, m, 18¢. This is probably the 
14th arrangement we have seen of this old 
carol. The justification for it is that Mr. 
Christiansen wanted a thicker edition for his 
chorus. Well, here it is. 
Nachtenhofer-Pooler: Thy Cross, O Jesus, 
Thou didst bear, Em, 3p, e, 15¢. One of the 
oveliest short things we have seen for Lent 
or general use. Mr. Pooler arranges the |7th 
century melody for combined choirs. Juniors 
sing a simple, poignant passage, answered in 
hymn style by seniors. Climax is with the 


hee 


meet with 
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juniors repeating their opening melody, un- 
accompanied, to close. With any choir this 
piece is valuable. If no juniors, two solo 
voices can sing this part. A small anthem, so 
simple, yet so profound. 

Sateren: When God made His earth, Em, 2p 
e, I5¢. A beautiful and significant poem by 
Melva Rorem, built about a tree, set to make 


a very simple anthem by the composer. 


MUSIC FOR ORGAN 


Gilman Chase 





HAROLD FLAMMER, INC... 251 West 19 St.. New 
York Ii, N. Y. 

Elmore: Fantasy on Nursery Tunes, !2p, $1. 
While this ingenious pastische fascinates me 
| wondered just how to recommend it to 
organists, and so | wrote the editor of 
Flammer's to advise me of its intended use. 
He reports that organists buy music of this 
sort for concert encores, study, and for per- 
sonal use. As such | recommend it to you. 
It is a brilliant composition requiring a 
sure technique on the pedals and manuals 
alike, and would make an excellent encore 
for any recital held in a non-consecrated 
building. The tunes satired are Three Blind 
Mice, Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star, London 
Bridge is Falling Down, and Pop Goes the 
Weasel. This tongue-in-cheek fantasy wil 
bring forth delighted chuckles from any audi- 
ence, and for this reason it should be a wel- 


come relief in our far too serious organ 
recitals. 
Marriott: Fantasie on a Sarum Plainsong, 


(O lux beata Trinitas), 4p, 60¢. As an organ 
piece this series of statements of the familiar 
theme does not get far in the realm of 
musical development, and | sense a crying 
need for a choir to bring this all to life 
and to give it meaning. There are a variety 
of ways in which unison choirs, male and/or 
female, could be employed to great advan- 
tage to make this Fantasie relay its noble 
message in a more logical way. If you were 
to purchase a few extra copies and mark 
them at the desired places for your choristers 
the results in performance should prove most 
satisfying. 

Lewis: Meditation on St. Flavian, 3p, 60¢. 
Everything that this talented man, John Leo 
Lewis, allows to be published is worthy of 
serious attention by professional organists 
and this work is no exception—it is excellent. 
While | object to the type of chorale pre- 
ludes which use modern harmonies and figura- 
tions to envelope an old diatonic tune, | have 
to admit that this piece is an effective bit 
of music, reminiscent of the preludes of 
Vaughan Williams and yet uniquely Lewis’ 
own. Recommended. 

Massenet: The Angelus, 6p, 75¢. If you want 
a playable version of this old chestnut, here 
it is. A good way to show off your chimes 
occasionally for the benefit of the music 
committee and/or the nice old ladies who 
help pay your meager salary. 

WORLD LIBRARY OF SACRED MUSIC, 1846 
Westwood Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 

Martini (1706-1784): 20 Composizioni Origi- 
nali per Organo (published in Italy by 
Zanibon), 54p, about $3. The organistic 
technique in these pieces is as unorthodox as 
that of the Mozart organ concerti. Out of 











context one would quite naturally ascribe 
them to the harpsichord, for they are all 
truly music for that instrument, regardless of 
the title. This is not to say that the musical 
qualities are not charming—they are—but it 
is obvious that the dear padre had no concern 
for the nature of the organ when he wrote 
these pieces. 

d'Onofrio: Suite da Concerto, |!p, about $1. 
This four movement suite, while copyrighted 
in 1956, is about as modern as Widor—well, 
perhaps Jongen. This is typical, | think, of 
the present state of composition in Italy 
for the music we hear from modern Italian 
composers indicates pretty much that they 
have just discovered Debussy and Ravel, 
and are about ripe for Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps. One has only to hear Italian organists 
improvise to realize just how backward they 
are in their musical thinking. (Parenthetical- 
ly, may | add that the state of church music 
in that happy country is appalling as | learned 
with shock after hearing John Stainer-ish 
Victorian tunes and cadences from the choir 
loft of San Marco in Venice—supposedly the 
oldest church in Christendom and the musical 
home of the great Gabrieli!) Of all the four 
parts of this suite | like best the Preghiera 
(Prayer) and you will find the Allegro Vivace 
(Alleluja) useful as a postlude. 

OXFORD —s PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York N. 

eal: lean: 7p, $1.50. Here is a 
contemporary-sounding toccata that should 
come off well on a robust instrument. It's 
a bit on the difficult side, but | think you 
will enjoy playing it, and, unlike most toc- 
catas, it doesn't go on forever! 

Greene, Stanley, Boyce: Three I8th Century 
Voluntaries, |2p, $2.25. A trio of unim- 
portant voluntaries that may interest a few. 
| mention this collection in passing only, and 
also to illustrate Oxford's outrageous price 
system which is unrealistic in American terms. 
Notice the prices quoted above and the num- 
ber of pages involved, then compare these 
with American parallels. You will find that 
Oxford charges about twice the amount any 
American publisher would dare to do. | 
doubt that many American organists will 
pay such extreme charges. 

Vaughan Williams: Two Organ Preludes 
(Founded on Welsh Folk-Songs), 9p, $1.50. 
Once again British organ music is raised a 
good notch above its usual ordinariness with 
these two excellent pieces of Dr. Vaughan 
Williams. The first, titled Romanza, is based 
upon an unfamiliar Welsh tune, The White 
Rock, and represents what | like to call 
"gracious music," in that it is smooth-flowing, 
melodic, and has a polish that many lesser 
composers do not achieve. Fairly easy to 
play, too. The second prelude is a toccata 
on the tune St. David's Day and is a 
rollicking thing, rhythmically vital, and in 
the brightest of moods. These two preludes 
could serve well for a Sunday's prelude and 
postlude, and, naturally, they would -fit into 
any recital program as well. 


oe MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., | West 
7 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

swe Concerto No. 3 in G Major, edited by 
E. Power Biggs, !3p, $1.50. This delightful 
concerto is the third of a set of Six Double 
Keyboard Concerti by an interesting 18th 
century Spanish composer. | have known 
this composition for a number of years from 
an old Columbia recording which combined 
harpsichord and organ in delightful ways. 
The present version seems quite acceptable, 
though its texture is somewhat thinned out 
in this trio-sonata form. The editorial notes 
contain Mr. Biggs’ curious conception of the 
18th century trill which I implore you to 
ignore completely. AMP is hereby urged 
to finish the set by publishing the remaining 
concerti. 

Lockwood: Concerto for Organ and Brasses, 
48p, $4.50 for score and parts. Aside from 
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Sowerby's Symphony in G | know of no other 
major work for organ by an American which 
can compare with this magnificent concerto. 
It is indeed an exciting experience in con- 
temporary music, full of vital rhythms, en- 
nobling themes, and a message that is no> 
easily forgotten. From the opening measure 
to the final chord there is not a dull passage 
anywhere. The Concerto is in three move- 
ments—Andante (a fantasia), Larghetto, and 
Allegro. | would like to mention that | con- 
sider the Larghetto one of the most haunt- 
ingly beautiful episodes in 20th century 
music. This is no work for timid performers, 
but if you can corral four professional brass 
men (2 trumpets, 2 trombones) and your 
organ technique is ample you will add to your 
laurels by performing this fine work—and 
you will thrill many of your listeners as well. 
The complete concerto is available on Rem- 
ington Records (R-199-173, Hi-Fi) as per- 
formed by Marilyn Mason and a brass en- 
semble, conducted by Thor Johnson. This 
disk is worth studying, even though the tonal! 
balance is unfavorable to the organ in 


many places. Without appearing immodest 
| do hope this plea will result in many 
performances of this Concerto in the coming 
season. 

Noehren: Fugue, 5p, 75¢. This rather jolly 
essay is obviously the result of Mr. Noeh- 
ren's study with Hindemith, for it follows 
his teacher's sadistic pattern of ending a 
phrase in a quiet manner. Noehren's Fugue 
builds up to an impressive climax and then 
tapers off, just as does the Fugue in Hinde- 
mith’s Organ Sonata 2. However, it looks 
like fun to play and it deserves more per- 
formances than it has received to date. 
Baumgartner: Four Preludes, 60¢ each. Al 
four of these short pieces are interesting 
and worthy of your attention. While | recom- 
mend them all | like best #2 in G minor, 
which is a refreshing scherzo that will brighten 
up a recital and massage tired fingers. 
Bach: Two Christmas Chorales and Doxclogy; 
Three Wedding Chorales; Two Fanfares and 
Chorale, score and parts $1 each set. With 
some good brass players these fine arrange- 
ments by E. Power Biggs should come off well. 


The first two books are for organ and two 
trumpets, and the Fanfares are scored for 
organ, three trumpets and tympani. In all! 
cases the chorales are familiar ones, and by 
adding your choir at various places these ar- 
rangements could be worked into quite pre 
tentious productions for festive occasions. 

NOVELLO & CO., LTD. (Available in the U. S 


through H. W._ Gray ., |Ine., and British 
American Music Co.) 


Jackson: Three Pieces, |8p; and Langstroth: 
At the Cradle, 4p. | am happy to report that 
| have finally received some modern English 
organ music worthy of your attention. The 
Langstroth lullaby is an ingenious pastorale- 
type of composition which should come off 
effectively. Its texture is that of beautifully 
cut glass, or, perhaps, that of a Dresden 
figurine. Jackson's Three Pieces (Procession, 
Arabesque, Pageant) are etudes of sorts, yet 
they are musically vital and useful as service 
music. | like best of the three the Pageant, 
which is quite contemporary in flavor for an 
English composition. None of these three 
pieces is easy to play but | believe they are 
worth the added effort. 





Dulzian 16 foot 
Photography by Ernest White 
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Newsnotes 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

School of Music, starting July 1, 1958, will 
become completely a graduate professional 
school eliminating all undergraduate enroll- 
ments, Yale President A. Whitney Griswold 
has announced. At the same time, he stated 
that Yale is taking steps to strengthen its 
Department of Music for Yale College un- 
dergraduates. 

Under the new plan, the School of Music 
will train graduate students in performance 
and composition, but emphasis will be laid 
on intellectual achievement as well. All stu- 
dents will be required to take two-year 
courses in music theory and music history 
in addition to their composition and _per- 
formance work. 

Dean Luther Noss stated that the new 
plan includes a third outstanding feature, 
a cooperative arrangement with Yale’s Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program, whereby the 
School of Music will train profesional stu- 
dents to teach music in secondary schools. 
Beginning with the academic year 1958-59 
only those students will be admitted who 
have completed undergraduate work at ap- 
proved colleges, universities or professional 
schools. 

The change-over to professional status 
means Yale will offer only a Master of 
Music degree, and a three-year course of 
study is being designed to meet this degree. 


Heinz Arnold 


F.A.G.O., D.Mus. (Dublin) 
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Columbia, Missouri 
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Exceptionally able students will be allowed 
to complete their degree work in two years, 
but never less than two. 

Dean Noss said that a series of under- 
graduate courses is being planned for Yale 
College, replacing courses formerly offered 
only through the School of Music. Dean 
Noss said that “A musician today must be 
more than a practitioner of the musical arts 
if he wishes to be engaged in full-time pro- 
fessional activity. In recent decades the work 
of scholars in music history and theory has 
added enormously to our knowledge of 
music. The professional musician must be 
qualified today as never before to meet a 
great variety of demands on his skills and 
talents. To do so requires that he have not 
only an intensive and comprehensive training 
in the several areas of study related to his 
special musical interests, but also that he 
have an adequate background ‘of general edu- 
cation as well.” 


WA-LI-RO 

The 1957 School of Church Music for or- 
ganists and choirmasters of the Episcopal 
Church, will be held this season from June 
24 to 28 in Put-in-Bay, Ohio. While the 
primary emphasis is on the boy choir, there 
will be value for all choir directors presented 
by the faculty, which includes George Guest, 
Organist and Master of Choristers, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, England; Robert F. 
Hobbs, Organist and Master of the Choristers, 
Christ Church Cathedral, Indianapolis; Dr. 
Leo Sowerby, Organist and Choirmaster, St. 
James’ Cathedral, Chicago, faculty of the 
American Conservatory and a member of the 
Joint Commission on Church Music of the 
Episcopal Church; George N. Maybee, Or- 
ganist and Master of the Choristers, St. 
George’s Cathedral, Kingston, Ontario; and 
Paul Allen Beymer, Organist and Choirmas- 
ter, Christ Church, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
Camp WA-LI-RO offers complete facilities 
for registrants, and information should be 
inquired of Mr. Beymer, Christ Church, 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. 


AUGUST MAEKELBERGHE .... .. .. .. 
has thus far this season played recitals in 
Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, Bruges (his home 
city), and Ostend, Belgium; and in this 
country performances in Port Huron, Mt. 


Clemens and Detroit, Michigan. He con- 
ducted the first season’s concert of the 
Detroit Chamber of Music Society (Stabat 
Mater by Pergolesi and A Ceremony of 
Carols by Britten); the Christmas Concert 
of the Madrigal .Club of Detroit in a tele. 
cast over WWJ-TV; and has been commis. 
sioned by the Renaissance Music Club to 
compose a work for harpsicohrd. 


ESPLANADE TRAVEL SERVICE 

has announced that its Third Annual Euro- 
pean Organ Tour, under the guidance of 
Melville Smith, will take off by plane early 
in July, arriving in Switzerland July 9 where 
the party will remain five days, to be fol- 
lowed by three days in North Germany, in 
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Hamburg and vicinity. On July 19 the 
roup will arrive in Copenhagen to spend 
our days in Denmark after which they will 
continue on to Holland. The tour will wind 
up at the International Congress of Organ- 
ists in London. Last minute reservations may 
be secured by writing or wiring Mrs. Eliza- 
beth G. Hill, President, Esplanade Travel 
Service, Inc., 76 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


THREE CHOIR FESTIVAL 

The oldest musical festival in existence in 
that annual affair in Worcester, England. The 
1957 edition will be the 230th meeting! 
Held August 31 through September 6, there 
will be performances of numerous kinds, with 
music covering several centuries. Organ 
recitalist will be Dr. Harold Darke, heading 
an impressive list of vocal and instrumental 
soloists, plus the City of Birmingham Sym- 
phony, the London Symphony Orchestra and 
a Festival Choir of 300 voices. All but one 
of the performances will be given in the 
Worcester Cathedral. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
School of Sacred Music spring activities have 
included the following events: 

Mar. 26: Choral program conducted by 
M.S.M. candidates. 





JOHN HUSTON 
First Presbyterian Church 
Stephen Wise Free Synagogue 
New York City 


Teacher of Organ, School of Sacred Music 
Union Theological Seminary 
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Frank B. Jordan 


Mus. Doc. 


Drake University 


Des MoINES Iowa 








Apr. 5: Chamber Orchestra concert, Mar- 
garet Hillis, conducting. 

Apr. 30: 8:15 pm, Choral Program conducted 
by M.S.M. candidates 

May 14: (Alumni Day) 3:00 pm, Lecture 
and recital by Dr. Michael Schneider, organist 
and director of the Academy of Music, Det- 
mold, Germany; 8:15 pm, Illustrated lecture 
on Gustav Holst and his music. Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison and the Seminary Choir. 
May 26: Handel’s Judas Maccabeus and 
Mozart's Coronation Mass, Dr. Ifor Jones 
conducting the Seminary Choir. 


ERNEST BLOCH AWARD 

The United Temple Chorus announces its 
Tenth Ernest Bloch Award Competition, for 
a work for mixed chorus, the text to be 
taken from or related to the Old Testament, 
on the subjects of brotherhood or peace, with 
or without incidental solo. The award car- 
ries a cash prize of $200.00, publication by 
the Mercury Music Corporation, and a 
premiere performance by the United Temple 
Chorus at their 1958 Spring Concert. Dead- 
line for all entries is December 1, 1957. 
For information, write the United Temple 
Chorus, Box 15, Woodmere, New York. 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 

of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
1957 Summer Session faculty will be headed 
by Mrs. Elaine Brown, Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, and Dr. Hugh Porter, Director of the 
School. Mrs. Brown is founder and director 
of “Singing City,” an outstanding choral 
program in Philadelphia in which choirs 
representing all races, creeds, and nationali- 
ties have been organized. She has served on 
the faculties of Westminster Choir College, 
Temple University and the Juilliard School 
of Music. 

For a number of years Dr. Woodward 
and his wife, Enid McClure Woodward, have 
carried on dual careers at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., where Dr. Woodward is 
chairman of the music department, college 
organist and professor of music; and Mrs. 
Woodward is conductor of the college chorus, 
the chapel choir, and professor of organ. 
Other UTS School of Sacred Music faculty 
members will be Donald Coats, Claire Coci, 
Vernon de Tar, Charlotte Garden, Paul 
Mathen, Lucius Metz, Ernest White and 
Alec Wyton. 


Recitalists 


PHILIP STEINHAUS, Hill Auditorium, U. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Jan. 29: 
Clerambault: Suite su deuxiéme ton 
Bach: Two Chorale Preludes 
Roger-Ducasse: Pastorale 
Messiaen: Transports of Joy 

Christ Church Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., March 12: 
Clerambault: Suite du deuxiéme ton 
Bach: Allein Gott in her Hoh’ sei Ehr 
Alain: Litanies 
Roger-Ducasse; Pastorale 
Messiaen: Transports of. Joy 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas, April 


29: 

Buxtehude: Prelude and Fugue in F Sharp 
minor 

Clerambault: Suite de deuxiéme ton 

Bach: Allein Gott in de H6h’ sei Ehr’ 
Roger-Ducasse: Pastorale 

Messiaen: Transports of Joy 


CAROLYN HAWKINS, with Margaret Rae, 

contralto and Kenneth Milford, flutist, St. 

Luke’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York, 

March 17: 

Telemann: Concerto 5 

Pachelbel: Gelobet zeist du, Jesus Christ 
Wen wir in héchsten nothen Sein 

Bach: Sei lob und Ehr dem hichsten Sein 
Schauet doch und sehat (Contralto, flute 
and organ) 
Fantaise in G 

Langlais: L’Annunciation; La Nativité; Les 
Rameaux; Mors et Resurrectio 

CLIFFORD CLARK, with Bethany Beards- 


lee, soprano, St. Luke’s Chapel, Trinity Pa- 
rish, New York, March 24: 
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Buxtehude: Prelude and Fugue in D 
Dandrieu: Magnificat in G 

Bach: Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C 
JCBach: Passion Songs (soprano and organ) 
Franck: Piéce Heroique 

Dupré: Six Antiphons 


MARK DAVIS, The Third Moravian Church, 
New York City, Feb. 24. 

Bingham: Three Baroques 
Castelunovo-Tedesco: Sh'ma Yisroel 
Weinberger: The Walk to Emmaus 
Rogers: Miniature Suite 

Weaver: The Squirrel 

Swinnen: Aria 

RKBiggs: Toccata. Deo Gratias 

About this performance Mr. Davis wrote 
TAO: “For your attention: A program of 
works for organ by native American com- 
posers and by some who have adopted our 
land: This was a paid admission recital 
and all ticket were sold out more than a 
week before the date. 

“Not a pretentious program. The church 
membership is mostly West Indian Negro— 
the instrument a concert model Hammond.” 
The recitalist, formerly of the Central Mo- 
ravian Church in Bethlehem, Pa., and the 
Moravian College for Women, is as present 
serving Grace Lutheran Church, Teaneck, N_J. 

TAO applauds this performance for 1) 
presenting an all-American recital; 2) having 
the distinction of a sold-cut “house; 3) 
being enough of a real musician to recog- 
nize and foster the interest of a minority 
racial group in the organ and its domestic 
literature. The Fditor 


MALCOM CASS, Kotzschmar Memorial 
Organ, City Hall Auditorium, Portland, Me., 
Feb. 12: 

Walond: Introduction and Toccata in G 
Bach: When Thou art near 

Mendelssohn: Sonata 3 

Rinck: Rondo for Flutes 

Bonnet: Concert Variations 

Alain: Litanies 

Darke: Meditation on Brother James’ Air 
McAmis: Dreams 

Boellmann: Suite Gothique 


EDGAR HILLIAR, St. Paul’s Church, Chest- 
nut Hill, Penna., Feb. 26: 
Bach: Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier 
Kellner: Was Gott tut, das ist wohlgetan 
Bach: Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland 
Stanley: A Fancy 
Felten: A little Tune 
Stanley: A Tune for the Flutes 
Arne: A Flute Tune ; 
Schroeder: Kleine Praludien and Intermezzi 
Boellmann: Ronde Francaise 
Langlais: Hommage a Frescobaldi 
Peeters: O Gott. du fromer Gott 
Vierne: Final (Symphonie 5) 

ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, Columbia Universi- 
tv, New Yerk: 
ANNE FRANCES BYRNE, March 5: 
Pachelbel: Praciudium in D minor 
Sowerby: Fantasy for Flute Stops 
Vierne: Allegro risoluto (Symphony 2) 


DAVID A. DRINKWATER, March 7 
Felton: Concerto 3 

Reichel: Ich ruf’ zu dir 

Walcha: Ich ruf’ zu dir 

Karg-Elert: Kvrie eleison 

Andriessen: Chorale 3 

LEONARD RAVER, March 12: 
David: Fantasy on L’'Homme armé 
Ahrens: Partita on Praise to the Lord 
Donovan: Two Chorale Preludes 








Wagenaar: Eclogue 
Sowerby, Cannon, Chaconne and Fugue 
SEARLE WRIGHT, March 14: 
Noble: Introduction and Passacaglia in C 
minor 
Bingham: Rhythmic Trumpet 
Sowerby: Arioso 
Bennett: Rondo (Sonata in G) 
ALLEN J. SEVER, March 19: 
Bach: Prelude and Fugue in C minor 
Ahrens: Passion (Das heilige Jahr) 
Sowerby: Very Broadly (Symphony in G) 
LAWRENCE ROBINSON, March 21: 
Buxtehude: Prelude in Fugue in F 
minos 
Bach: Sonata in C Major 
Reger: Fantasy and Fugue on B A C H 
JOHN HUSTON, March 26: 
Scheidt: As Jesus stood beside the Cross 
Huston: Meditations from The Seven Last 
Words from the Cross 
DAVID A. DRINKWATER, March 28: 
du Mage: Grand Jeu 
Perotin le Grand: Organum Triplex upon a 
Gregorian Alleluia 
Bach: Prelude and Fugue in G Major 
Kee: Psalm 91 
Haines: Promenade, Air and Toccata 
On Sunday, April 7—at 5:00 and 8:00 
P.M., St. Paul’s Chapel Choir and soloists, 
under the direction of Searle Wright, will 
present the Bach B MINOR MASS in un- 
abridged form. 
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Are your chances 
against cancer 
any better today? 


The answer’s yes... IF! 

Formerly, we could cure one 
out of every 4 cancer patients. 
Today, it’s one out of 3. So.. 
why the big IF? Because the odds 
against cancer depend on you! 
Only you can keep alert for any of 
the 7 danger signals, and see your 
doctor about even the tiniest 
“maybe.” Only you can give us 
the money we need to keep re- 
search going full speed. Remem- 
ber, time is everything with 
cancer. So don’t wait! See 
your doctor for a_ health 
checkup. And send a check 
to the American Cancer 
Society—today ! Send your gift 
to “Cancer” in care of your «7 
local Post Office. 
American Cancer Society 
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You, the Reader 


=. publish such a darned good magazine that 
$5.00 is a “'steal'’ for two years. Many happy re- 


—_ R. Deane Shure 
Washington, D.C. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR ORGANISTS 
TAO: 


It is a long time now since the days when | 
was offen associated in one capacity or another 
with summer schools and conferences on church 
music. | have just read Mr. Goldsworthy's extreme- 
ly interesting and valuable article on Simmer 
Schools in TAO which brings back to my mind 
many memories of the happy days | spent at the 
Wellesley (Mass.) Conference, the Redlands —) 
Conference and Cranbrook (Mich.) Summer School. 

At these, organ playing was only one part of 
the work but am sure there must be many 
organists who still recall with pleasure the 
lectures and seminars given at Wellesley by the 
saintly Frederick Johnson, F.T.C.L._now gone to 
his eternal rest—and by George Faxon, then a very 
young but highly gifted organist who has now won 
the success predicted by everyone; and | know that 
all who heard them will never forget the recitals 
given at Wellesley by him and other eminent or- 
anists, including E. Power Biggs, Virgil Fox, Judson 
and, Clarence Snyder, Francis Sncw, and Clarence 
Watters. 

At Redlands the Conference was under the direc- 
tion of J. Williams Jones, who arranged for the 
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students to hear and meet Dr. Leslie Spelman, 
and other California organists. 

At Cranbrook the stress was more on choral 
music than on organ playing but the students had 
opportunity to observe the distinguished service- 
playing by Mr. Faxon at the final Choral Even- 
song, Te Deum and Procession. ; 

Perhaps, now that | am a septuagenarian, | may 
be forgiven if | express the hope that the hundreds 
who attended my classes or sang in the choruses 
at these Conferences share with me the pleasure 
| have in recollecting them. Now and then | hear 
from them. wish it were more often. 

Everett Titcomb 
Boston, Mes:. 


Here ts one chap who recalls with the greatest 
pleasure the immense knowledge and profit he ob- 
tained from attendance at several Wellesley Con- 
ferences. It is to be regretted this valuable session 
15 mo longer in existence. The classes and choral 
direction of Dr. Titcomb and George Faxon and 

race Leslie are vivid in recollection. The numer 
ous recitalists and the annual service of Choral 
Evensong remain bright in my memory. I believe 
most sincerely there are many who share thts 
view. Everett Titcomb, one of music's “‘elder 
Statesmen” in this country is a man who has de- 
voted his entire life to the service of music in the 
church and whose valuable contributions are im- 
possible to fully evaluate. There are many of us 
who have a deep and abiding love for him. 

The Editor, 


TAO: 

May I offer the enclosed All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church bulletin, in the hope it may 
prove interesting and possibly some help to 
other churches and organists ? 

This new service format circumvents sev- 
eral problems confronting many organists and 
churches, i.e., uncertainty as to just when 
the service begins, whispering (and even 
audible talking) during the playing of the 
prelude, inadequate vocal renditions and the 
rush and turmoil sometimes prevalent during 
the playing of the postlude. 

This service begins when the past: r enters 
and is seated, in the sanctuary. At that 
moment the prelude is begun and from then 
on there is no whispering or inattention per- 
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mitted for the remainder of the service. 
Visitors who may be unfamiliar with the 
service are restrained from whispering or any 
unnecessary sound by a gesture from an usher 
or another member of the congregation. An 
announcement, by the pastor, early in the 
service, reminds those present that the organ 
music is an important part of the worship 
service and that the congregation is expected 
to remain silent and attentive throughout the 
service, being heard only when saying the 
responses and singing the hymns. (This may 
of may not account for the hearty manner 
in which the congregation takes part in hymn 
singing.) ; 

In brief, there is no doubt in the minds 
of the congregation as to exactly when the 
service starts—it begins with the first note 
of the prelude. The above procedure also 
insures strict attention to the organ volun- 
tary and the offertory selection. A choir or 
vocal soloists is used, by this church, only 
when singers of a high professional calibre 
are obtainable, as the board of directors feels 
that anything less discounts a measure of 
the service. 

The most revolutionary portion of the ser- 
vice format is the placing of the postlude 
immediately following the sermon. This has 
proven a welcome and helpful change. The 
minister and the board feel that it gives the 
congregation an opportunity to pause and 
meditate upon the message of the service, 
instead of fumbling for hymn books or mov- 
ing immediately to another pcrtion of the 
service. The final hymn, used as a reces- 
sional, is followed by the benediction. This 
closes the service with no further music. 

This service gives a feeling cf a definite 
starting point and conclusion. Silence fol- 
lowing the benediction has a surprising effect 
upon the congregation—they speak more 
quietly, move from the building more slowly 
and reverently. Needless to say, all music 
is selected to conform with the theme of the 
sermon and service, every note of which is 
heard and listened to. This format was 
adopted only after being voted upon at a 
church membership meeting. 

Attendance at this church has increased 
over 200% in the past ten weeks and much 
credit for this is given to the above format, 
which was installed at that time. 

Edward C. May 

Miami, Florida 
Along with the above letter reader May en- 
closed a regular Sunday leaflet, also the leaflet 
of the Dedication Service of All Souls Church 
which took place January 20, 1957. TAO would 
be interested in readers’ comments on the service 
format which is so successful in this Florida —_ 
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ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
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KILGEN ORGAN COMPANY 
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WILLARD E. RETALLICK 


Boy Choir Specialist 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
Providence, R. I. 








“WILLIAM SELF | | | a seen 
St Thomas Church | | SAMUEL WALTER 


Fifth Avenue at 53 Street 
New York City 
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FREDERICK ROYE 


Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel 
Bala-Cynwyd Methodist Church 
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| Phillip Steinhaus | 
All Saints’ Church 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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J. Sheldon Scott 


Organist - Composer 
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FOR SALE: 5 rank Whitney organ, 
ca. 1840, | manual, no pedals, ex- 
cellent playing condition. R. J. 
Reich, 23 High St., Methuen, Mass. 





WANTED—Organ salesmen. Excellent 
opportunity for New England States, 
headquarters near Boston. Also North- 
ern California, headquarters near San 
Francisco. Liberal commission. Old 
line Company. Address T-3. The 
American Organist. 





SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for THE 
KINURA—a theatre organ magazine 
—a monthly on movie palace pipe 
organs, unit organ history, specifica- 
tions, technical data, etc. $5 per 
year. AL MILLER, M'haha P. O. Sta., 
Box 5035, Minneapolis 6, Minn. U.S.A. 








The Artisan Line Provides 


¢ Models From 1 to 4 Manuals 

¢ Stops Imitative of Pipes 

¢ Build-It-Yourself Kits 

¢ Electronic Stops for Augmentation 
Send $1.00 for Organ Builders Manual 

and Catalog 

ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 

4878 Eagle Rock Blvd., Los Angeles 41 

















Lockmiller Organ Co. 











PIPE ORGANS, INC. 


West Coast Rep. for Schantz Pipe Organs 


2124 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18 
REpublic 2-0111 























THE INSTANT-MODULATOR 


SEVENTH EDITION JUST OFF PRESS—Keyboard 
modulation from ANY key to ANY OTHER at a 
glance—INSTANT, COMPLETE, and MUSICAL. 
Used by organists and accompanists in ALL 48 
States. An amazing time-saver for the busy 
Organist! Price complete with Instant-Finder Slide, 
$2.25—absolute MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 

THE MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 
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M.A.(Oxon.), F.R.C.O., 
Ch.M., F.A.G.O. 








New York City 





~ ALEC WYTON 


| Organist and Master of the Choristers, 
| Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 





























FAN BALANCING: 
All Spencer fans must 
be perfectly balanced. 


Each individual Spencer Orgoblo is inspected and tested in four 


different ways. 


First: all materials are carefully inspected before being made 


into parts. 


Second: the motor is inspected and tested before the impellers are 
attached to the shaft. 

Third: the individual fans or impellers are tested for balance. 

Fourth: the completed Orgoblo is tested for balance, for electrical 


a perfect Orgoblo. 


Inspecting and Testing 


THE ORGOBLO 


input and for noise and vibration. 


Then the completed test record with the volume of air supplied, 
the pressure maintained, the speed and electrical input at 0, 4, %2, %4 
and full load, is filed permanently for future reference. Ask for the 


SP 


Bulletins. 
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Orgoblo testing unit which insures 
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rok Pipe Organ BELONGS 


in Your Church Remodeling 


If plans are being made to remodel your 
church, be sure you insist on the most im- 
portant improvement of all—a beautiful new 
Wicks Pipe Organ. You'll thrill to the unsur- 
passed rich, full tones and clean, crisp 


response of a Wicks Organ. Each and every 


Wicks instrument is a Tonal Triumph that 
complements your professional skill, resulting 
in music that is always uplifting and inspiring. 

Let our representative contact you and 
arrange an opportunity for you to play one 


of the latest Wicks Organs. Simply write: 


fhe Bouse CS}; OV feks 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY - HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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